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EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH IS 
ALL AMERICA’S BUSINESS 


Educational Policies Commission 


a DUCATION is not just the 
business of educators. It is the busi- 
ness of all American citizens unit- 
ing to create the kind of schools 
they want their children to attend. 
What practical steps can be taken 
to get such schools? How can some 
thirty thousand high schools and 
junior colleges, operated by thou- 
sands of relatively independent dis- 
tricts, furnish educational services 
suited to the needs and abilities of 
all American youth? 

After two and one-half years of 
study, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission has produced a plan which 
it describes in a 412-page volume 
entitled Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth. The secondary schools 
of American City and Farmville 
and the youth education programs 
of Columbia, the state in which 
they are located, are described as 
though the reader were observing 
their programs and _ interviewing 
their staffs five years after this war 
ends. 

The book also relates how the 
new program was brought into ex- 
istence and will serve as a stimulus 
to action by educators and citizens 
as they plan programs for their 
own youth. 


What about American youth af- 
ter the war?—In wartime the well- 
being of our youth in the armed 
services is our chief concern. Every 
one of them is taught some specific 
occupation useful to him and to 
the nation. The health of all of 
them is zealously guarded by every 
resource of medical science. Their 
diet is ample and nutritious. There 
is useful work for each one of 
them. Opportunities for their recre- 
ation are provided everywhere. 
They are well clad and cleanly 
housed, well fed, and carefuly edu- 
cated. 

But after the war, what about 
youth? When the power of Ger- 
many and Japan has been over- 
thrown and the threat to our secur- 
ity removed, shall we continue to 
be deeply concerned about our 
young people? We have already 
made provision for veterans to 
continue their education. But what 
about the oncoming generation of 
youth—the boys and girls who to- 
day are in junior high schools and 
elementary schools? Shall we be as 
solicitous for their welfare as we 
now are for the welfare of their 
older brothers and sisters? 

No one can say with certainty 
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what sort of world our children 
will live in during the critical years 
of their youth. But one does not 
have to be a pessimist to predict 
that it will not be an easy world for 
young people in their teens. When 
the guns cease firing, the nation 
will turn its attention to the tasks 
of reconversion. We shall be chiefly 
concerned, in those days, with pro- 
viding employment for the mil- 
lions of men and women who have 
served in the armed forces and 
worked in war industries. Veterans 
and experienced workers will have 
first claim on most jobs. That is as 
it should be. But what about the 
two million boys and girls who 
each year enter the ranks of “post- 
war youth,” each eager to become 
independent, to do a part of the 
world’s work, and to assume a fair 
share of a citizen’s ressponsibilities? 

There is one institution that we 
in America have created for the 
express purpose of serving our sons 
and daughters. Our schools in the 
past have been largely what we, the 
citizens, have wanted them to be. 
Let us admit the truth. We have al- 
lowed 20, 40, 60 percent, or even 
more, of our young people to drop 
out before the end of high school 
and to find their way as best they 
could into the world of adult affairs. 

All youth must be served—But 
now a new spirit is abroad in the 
land. Educators, parents, thoughtful 
citizens everywhere are saying that 
henceforth America’s schools must 
serve all youth, not merely through 
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some fixed period of formal school. 
ing but beyond, until each young 
person is well launched on the next 
step in his life—whether that step 
be employment, the making of a 
home, or study in an institution of 
higher education. 

All American youth, with their 
human similarities and __ their 
equally human differences, must 
have educational services and op 
portunities suited to their personal 
needs and sufficient for the success 
ful operation of a free and demo 
cratic society. These youths are 
created male or female, black or 
white, halt or hale. Birth and en- 
vironment have tended to make 
some of them more alert or shrewd 
than others. Environment and edu- 
cation have made them rich or 
poor, law abiding or delinquent, 
employed or idle. They are to be 
the heirs and trustees for all that 
is good or bad in our civilization. 
What humanity will achieve a gen- 
eration hence depends largely on 
them and on their education now. 

Educators cannot do the job 
alone——The nation’s educators are 
increasingly alert to the needs of 
our youth in the postwar years. In 
dozens of cities and states, commit- 
tees on postwar education are al- 
ready at work mapping out pro- 
grams that will be needed for youth 
when the war is over. 

But planning by educators is not 
enough. The decisions as to how 
youth shall be served after the war 
will not be made by educators alone 
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but by citizens and educators work- 
ing together. Educational policies 
are determined, in the last analysis, 
not by national committees, not even 
by local boards of education, but by 
millions of citizens in tens of thou- 
sands of local communities—as they 
elect members of boards of educa- 
tion and of state legislatures, as they 
yote on tax levies for schools and on 
bond issues for new buildings, and 
as they make their wishes known 
through thousands of community 
organizations. Citizens must join 
forces with educators to plan the 
schools our children will attend 
after the war. 

The schools of tomorrow.—Let 
us consider a few of the things we 
shall doubtless do when we have set 
our hearts and hands to this task. 

We shall refashion the programs 
of our high schools so that every 
youth, regardless of place of resi- 
dence, economic status, sex, or race, 
may secure a broad and balanced 
education through the twelfth 
grade. Such education will be both 
liberal and vocational. It will ad- 
vance each youth on the road to a 
useful occupation suited to his abili- 
ties. It will equip him to assume the 
full responsibilities of American 
citizenship. It will foster his health 
of body and mind, instruct him in 
the arts of family life, and broaden 
his recreational interests. It will 
promote understanding and appre- 
ciation of the best in our cultural 
heritage and of the ethical values 
that should undergird all life in a 
democracy. 


We shall extend our systems of 
free public education upward for at 
least two yours beyond the conven- 
tional high schools. In these schools 
for older youth—call them junior 
colleges, institutes of applied arts 
and science, or what you will— 
many of our young people will be 
able to prepare themselves to enter 
semiprofessional and technical occu- 
pations while continuing to grow 
in civic competence and cultural 
understanding. These schools will 
be located so that most young 
people will live within commuting 
distance of one. But they will also 
be equipped with residence halls for 
those who live at greater distances. 

We shall provide opportunities 
for part-time employment and pub- 
lic funds for student work programs 
and scholarships so that no youth 
shall be deprived of educational 
opportunity because of lack of 
money to meet personal expenses. 

We shall arrange for many young 
people to secure supervised experi- 
ence in productive work as a regu- 
lar part of their educational pro- 
grams so that no youth need be 
handicapped by lack of work ex- 
perience. 

We shall provide adequate serv- 
ices of guidance in all our second- 
ary schools and junior colleges in 
order to eliminate the human waste 
that is the inevitable product of 
mass education. 

We shall do away with tens of 
thousands of weak and ineffective 
school districts by consolidating 
them into strong units able to sup- 
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ply the best in education to the half 
of our nation’s youth who live in 
rural communities. 

We shall reconstruct the state 
school finance systems in many of 
our states so that the wealth of 
each state may be used equitably 
to serve all the state’s children and 
youth. Through our national gov- 
ernment we shall appropriate fed- 
eral funds for education in order 
more nearly to equalize educational 
opportunities among the states. 

We shall plan and build new 
school buildings to house the edu- 
cational programs of the future, not 
the past. We shall remember that 
ill-considered building construction 
can “freeze” outmoded educational 
services for decades to come. 

We shall not forget that the 
work of competent, devoted teach- 
ers lies at the heart of every good 
educational program. So we shall 
support every proposal to improve 
the preparation of teachers and 
to provide those in service with 
adequate opportunities for growth. 

Can we pay for good schools?— 
People who are planning postwar 
economic affairs are anticipating 
a national income of at least 110 
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Reported from Education for All American 
Youth Is All America’s Business. A pamph- 
let prepared by the Educational Policies 
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Association and the -American Association 

Administrators. 

D. C.: The Commission, 1944.6 pp. JJ 
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billion dollars. With such an jp 
come, the experts tell us, we my 
spend 25 billion dollars for food 
as compared with 16 billion i 
1936; 16 billion dollars for housing 
as compared with 9 billion; }3 
billion for ‘household operation; 
and equipment, as compared with 
6.5 billion; and 8 billion for auto 
mobiles, as compared with 4 billion, 

There will be plenty of leeway 
to increase the 2% billion dollay 
we have been spending for ow 
schools and colleges to educate 
children and youth of all ages # 
we really want to do so. 

Back in the 1930’s when th 
youth problem suddenly became 
acute and action was imperative, 
our government spent upward d 
500 million dollars a year merely 
to train and care for less than Il 
percent of the nation’s youth through 
the CCC and the NYA. 

There is no need to wait until a 
emergency forces improvised and 
hasty action on us. Funds appro 
priated to the public schools for th 
enlargement of their programs d 
youth education would give ow 
children the kind of schools which 


the times demand. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PROFESSORS 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


JosepH S. Roucex 


In the American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


Waar is the average type of 
American and Europeaf university 
professor? Of course, these two 
types cannot be fully described in 
statistics. To be sure there are some 
averages which show us their simi- 
lar traits and trait complexes, and 
the present article will make use of 
several of them, in generalities. 
While there will be some whose im- 
pressions deviate from ours and each 
continent has an immense diversity 
of types, there are definite clues to 
the differing character of professors 
in the two places. 

The average European professor, 
especially in the Danubian region, 
has all the appearances of being 
what he is. He spends a great deal 
of time cultivating this appearance. 
The older set, especially, prefers a 
dignified beard, formal clothes in- 
cluding “swallow-tails,” and an in- 
clination to a bulging stomach, the 
result of lack of physical exercise 
and often a fondness for beer. The 
younger set, which in many in- 
stances has visited America, begins 
to follow the American type—the 
clean-shaven, erect, more or less slim 
appearance. Even if these differ- 
ences did not stand out, one combi- 
nation of characteristics betrays the 
European intellectual: he is usually 
nervous, lost in his own reflections, 
and prone to forget, proverbially, 
his cane or umbrella wherever he 


goes. The American professor seems, 
in personal relations, to lack any 
emotions or, at any rate, his hands 
do not gesticulate widely and excit- 
edly in ordinary conversations. 

The two types are placed differ- 
ently in their respective social scales. 
To be a professor is nothing to brag 
about in America and our scholars 
seem to be tolerated good-naturedly 
by the more prosperous and mon- 
eyed classes. But to be a professor 
in Danubia is to stand at the crown 
of the social and political heap of 
the entire country. The differences 
lie in the historical development of 
the two continents. Who were the 
first teachers in the pioneer days in 
the New World? Those who were 
not useful otherwise, those who 
could not clear the forests, fight the 
Indians, or exploit the nation’s 
wealth. Hence, unmarried female 
teachers, or some visionary types, or 
physical weaklings were assigned to 
the task. Many people looked on 
them as “sissies,” and much of that 
attitude still remains with us (as 
when we talk about “these brain- 
trusters”) in spite of our American 
faith in education. 

But in Europe, the “Herr Pro- 
fessor” represents the last link in 
the development of national culture 
which has survived in numerous 
aspects only because the poet, the 
painter, the thinker, the historian 
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kept it alive. Thus, the scholar still 
represents the highest social value 
granted to him by the state. All 
kinds of other jobs and positions 
are given to him just because he is 
a professor. 

It may be remarked that the rela- 
tively exalted nature of this status 
may have had much to do with the 
failure of university teachers and 
scholars to oppose the rise of totali- 
tarianism more actively than they 
did. Firmly established in the so- 
cial and governmental system, when 
they saw they might lose everything 
to the Nazis and Fascists who came 
to dominate their countries, it was 
too late. 

America is not yet burdened with 
the professorial traditions and the 
exclusiveness of this profession. In 
America the head of the department, 
and less frequently the dean or the 
president of the institution, makes 
his own appointments and most new 
instructors are youngsters getting 
their degrees or just out of a gradu- 
ate school. In the Old World the 
procedure is just the opposite. It 
takes years and years before a spe- 
cialist is even permitted to give uni- 
versity lectures as a “docent.” He 
has to demonstrate his capacity to 
the professorial body and to the 
governmental authorities. 

There are marked differences in 
the working methods of the two 
types. The European scholar is pri- 
marily a research worker and the 
old-fashioned but time-honored lec- 
ture system is of secondary impor- 
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tance to him. The American pro- 
fessor, who in many cases never 
writes an article or a book subse. 
quent to his doctoral training, is 
more systematic in his products and 
runs usually on schedules. He ap- 
pears to work more regularly and 
with more determination, without 
underlying emotionalism, and ac- 
cording to well-laid plans. The Eu- 
ropean is really a theoretical creator, 
while the American is, above all, a 
scientific construction engineer. 
These characteristics indicate that 
the European scholar is the repre- 
sentative of his predecessors, the 
monks and priests of the Middle 
Ages, who were interested mostly 
in the spiritual aspects of life. Ey- 
erything depended on the will, the 
concentration of the soul, and spir- 
itual resources for ascending to 
higher subjects. The Middle Ages 
reappear in other forms. In scholas 
tic philosophizing, which still has 
not been given up in European 
thinking, there has been developed 
a sense of the clarity of concepts, 
an ability in fine analysis, and the 
emphasis on great abstract concepts 
at the expense of realistic notions. 
The European thinker is accustomed 
to produce a great opus magnum 
in his own library; to go and gather 
patiently data on some drab aspects 
of daily life, he feels, is a novel and 
undignified practice which should 
be left to those “naive” and “slight 
ly mad” Americans. Even today 
many European scholars resent any 
criticism of their work and views. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PROFESSORS 


When their work or views are criti- 
cized they will carry on lengthy and 
heated argumentation in public or 
in the press regarding points which 
to the American seem ridiculous. 
Perhaps this explains some differ- 
ences in the American and Europe- 
an art of book reviewing. The Eu- 
ropean reviews often probe relent- 
lessly the adversary’s weak points, 
magnify them, indicate excitedly the 
untenability of the other’s ideas, cry 
for his destruction, mention in pass- 
ing his private life, murder him on 
paper, and leave no room for schol- 
arly resurrection. These intellectual 
knights of the pen are again the 
worthy descendants of the knights 
of the Middle Ages who went to 
their tournaments for the sake of 
fighting, rather than to discover that 
great scientific goal—the truth. 
The American college or univer- 
sity faculty is characterized primarily 
by its efficiency, the attention it pays 
to the daily realities and routines, its 
organization, and the concrete way 
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of thinking which gives a chance to 
others by simply asking them, “How 
do you feel about it?” In a nutshell, 
the European prefers to work in a 
world of abstract notions, while the 
American prefers realities. 

This tendency is reflected in differ- 
ent sets of final goals. The American 
feels that he is rewarded enough 
when his financial remuneration goes 
up; titles are of secondary impor- 
tance. The European is likely not to 
get enough money, but his satisfac- 
tion comes in the form of decora- 
tions and recognition, and if money 
is needed, it can always be secured 
by marrying a wife with a large 
enough dowry. 

In conclusion, the American and 
the European professors live in two 
different worlds and represent two 
different types which have little in 
common. But these two types offer 
significant material for the analysis 
of cultural processes as they spring 
from the vitality of cultural and 
geographical roots. 
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= Surplus Property Administration has received a 
proposal to salvage millions of army camp library books 
and use them in starting rural-sehool and public libraries. 








QUALITIES OF A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 





Traver C. SuTTon 


In the Clearing House 


oe general unrest and turmoil 
caused by the war and other pres- 
ent-day conditions have emphasized 
the importance and value of sound, 
far-sighted school administration. 
Never before has it been more es- 
sential that every school adminis 
trator be on top of his job in every 
respect, especially in his relations 
with the people under his direction. 
All of the factors of wartime un- 
rest and uncertainty have had their 
effects on the minds and conduct of 
teachers and, likewise, on the job 
a school administrator is called on 
to perform. 

These conditions result in such 
symptoms, in the teachers under 
pressure, as worry and fatigue, im- 
patience, lack of control of temper, 
spreading rumors, hysteria, mental 
depression, and snap judgments. 
Little troubles, real or fancied griev- 
ances, and small dissatisfactions, 
unless promptly and correctly han- 
died, may develop into serious in- 
terruption of the school program. 
Here is where a good school ad- 
ministrator can step into the pic- 
ture and be of inestimable value to 
his school organization. 

We have asked many successful 
school administrators what are the 
things that can be done to help 
maintain sane conditions. How are 
they able to get along with the 
teachers so successfully? The fol- 
lowing 10 qualities are listed as 
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the result of many conferences with 
such educators. 

1. A good school administrator 
should, first of all, learn to be a 
good listener. A good administra 
tor will always spend a few min- 
utes listening sympathetically, for 
when a teacher has a complaint or 
request he has, as a general rule, 
thought the matter over carefully. 
When his statement has been heard, 
the teacher is often relieved of the 
strain on his mind and is in a better 
frame of mind to listen in turn to 
the administrator. 

The administrator should get all 
the facts and background condi- 
tions by listening and questioning 
in a courteous manner; then he 
can make a fair decision or advise 
intelligently. 

2. A good school administrator 
always gives consideration to his 
voice and manners, is pleasant, con- 
siderate, and courteous. If he is 
blunt, rude, or curt, shows impa- 
tience, and tries to impress people 
with his own importance, he is only 
“kidding” himself. A good school 
administrator, on the other hand, 
puts his teachers at ease, and while 
listening plans his approach to solv- 
ing the problems presented. He is 
cool, calm, and collected and he 
never carries a chip on his shoul- 
der. He takes sufficient time to han- 
dle a case properly and thus avoids 
bigger troubles later on. 
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3. A good school administrator 
should remember that teachers tend 
to follow the example of the person 
in authority. He should never as- 
sume privileges that are forbidden 
his teachers. To lead, he must at all 
times set a good example. 

4. A good school administrator 
knows that his organization is not 
perfect. For this reason he usually 
gets along with his teachers very 
well. Sincere but blind school lead- 
ers convince themselves that their 
teachers have the highest morale, 
that they are wholly satisfied with 
the school administration, that they 
are satisfied with their salaries and 
relationship with the school office. 
This is wishful thinking. It should 
be realized that it is difficult for 
an administrator to know the true 
teacher attitude. 

5. A good school administrator 
knows that friction arises most fre- 
quently when authority and respon- 
sibility are misplaced. He never al- 
lows school clerks and janitors to 
issue orders to teachers or to handle 
problems of school discipline. If this 
method of running a school is es- 
tablished and supported by the ad- 
ministrator, there will be a host of 
maladjustments about which the 
teaching staff can do little or noth- 
ing. Such conditions seriously im- 
pair any proper attitude on the part 
of the faculty toward school work. 

6. A good school administrator 
must recognize as one of his most 
important responsibilities the job of 
training his teachers without their 
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being aware that they are being 
trained. Selection of the right teach- 
ers is only a first step in securing a 
cooperative and efficient faculty. 
Proper training is of equal impor- 
tance. Modern _ secondary-school 
buildings, well equipped with all 
sorts of facilities, are of little value 
unless the faculty is trained or con- 
ditioned so that it can be effectively 
coordinated as part of the educa- 
tional scheme. 

7. A good school administrator 
knows that teachers new to the 
school must be taught to do their 
jobs in the correct manner from the 
start. He must create opportunities 
so that old and experienced teach- 
ers believe that they are originating 
and introducing new methods as 
needed. It is impossible to force old, 
established teachers to accept new 
methods, but they may be led to do 
so. Under good leadership, old teach- 
ers will give sympathetic guidance 
to new ones and see that they are 
properly introduced to their tasks 
and given fair opportunities to meet 
teaching performance requirements. 

Through this arrangement many 
teachers who fail at some partic- 
ular performance can often be 
saved and then be successful in 
tasks of a different character. The 
school administrator who is able to 
give new teachers correct first im- 
pressions rather than untrue con- 
ceptions is bound to get along with 
his teachers. 

8. A good school administrator 
knows that there are tangible and 
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measurable values resulting from a 
program which includes reduction 
in teacher turnover, better care of 
laboratories and school shops, and 
increased interest in the care of 
materials and school equipment. 
The results are shown through a 
general improvement in teaching, 
but perhaps the most important 
factor is the goodwill generated. 
When teachers feel that they are 
treated fairly and are not expected 
to do the impossible, when they 
have definite information on school 
policies and when they are put on 
equal footing with fellow teachers, 
there is bound to be a high regard 
for the school administrator. 

9. A good school administrator ak 
ways observes the lines of authority 
in dealing with his faculty. When 
giving orders or obtaining informa- 
tion he does not go over the heads 
of immediate subordinates. Any ad- 





~ Traver C. Sutton teaches in the Science 

Department of Cass Technical High School, 

Detroit, Michigan. In writing this article, 

he was assisted by John M. Amiss, Director 

of Industrial Education of the Chrysler Cor- 

poration. Reported from the Clearing House, 
XIX (November, 1944), 1624. 


ministrator who is not willing to 
follow the rules cannot expect to 
hold his department heads respon. 
sible for the work of the teachers 
under them. 

10. A good school administrator 
does not use his position as a means 
for collecting funds for school pres. 
ents or for the organizing of parties 
for teachers. He allows such activ. 
ities to remain with the teachers. 

These suggestions, as summarized 
from the opinions of successful 
school ‘administrators, merely add 
up to simple common sense. The 
real reason why school administra- 
tors are successful is that they 
are intelligent enough to realize 
the importance of good school rela- 
tions and to take care of any cases 
promptly and properly according 
to the expressed and established 
policies of good school systems in 
general. 





et 


ait REE schools are reopening in the invader’s wake in 
European areas. Students themselves often repair buildings 
and collect scattered equipment. About 200 students, both 
boys and girls, worked night and day to repair the buildings 
of the School of Engineering of Belgrade University, the 
Free Yugoslavia Radio reported recently. 
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POPULARIZING THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 
ConsTANcE Hart 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


df SCHOOL system that rec- 
ognizes the educational possibilities 
of the lunchroom and makes it an 
iategral part of the school will find 
that the school lunchroom can com- 
pete successfully with the corner 
sore. The principal, faculty, and 
pupils should be made to feel that 
itis their dining room to be used 
for social affairs, teas, student asso- 
dation parties, banquets; or as an 
educational asset where particular 
phases of classroom teaching can be 
practically amplified. Lunchrooms 
often fail to attract children because 
of the dinginess of the room, the 
unattractiveness of the food, and 
the general attitude of the people 
employed in the lunchroom. 

Pupil participation in creating an 
attractive lunchroom is one way 
0 promote and popularize its use. 
To illustrate, a course in lunchroom 
management was offered to a group 
of girls in a commercial high school. 
At first, the department head felt 
that only a few would elect to take 
the course. She knew that there 
was a need for girls in tearoom 
work in this particular community. 
Her problem was how to interest 
gitls who had come to high school 
with the preconceived idea of train- 
ing to become clerks and stenog- 
taphers. She decided to try sales- 
manship. A corner room overlook- 
ing a lovely park was assigned for 
this project. Simple curtains were 


bought and dyed an attractive color, 
pretty china was purchased, and a 
few colored bowls for flowers were 
provided to lend atmosphere to the 
room. Then the teacher invited dif- 
ferent groups of girls to have 
luncheon in the room. The room 
was lovely and the girls selected 
for serving wore little flattering ap- 
rons. After an attractive and delici- 
ous lunch had been served, she told 
the students about the tearoom 
course. More girls than could be 
taken care of registered for the 
course. 

This approach could well be ap- 
plied in the school lunchroom. The 
art department in the school could 
cooperate in the selection of the 
wall colors and aid, through class- 
room projects, in the decoration of 
the room. The home-economics de- 
partment could make the curtains 
and dye them; the horticulture class 
could furnish flowers or plants for 
table or counter decoration; and 
the commercial department could 
aid in the cost accounting. The 
lunchroom manager and her staff 
should see that everything in the 
lunchroom is spotless and that the 
room is a cheerful place to have 
lunch. The personnel should be se- 
lected with care and trained to be 
courteous and pleasant. A knowl- 
edge of the individual likes of the 
children and the teachers is helpful. 
There is an old Chinese proverb 
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which states, “A face without a 
smile has no place in business.” 
How true this is in a school lunch- 
room! Children react very quickly 
to the woman behind the counter 
who takes a personal interest in 
them. 

The attractive lunchroom, how- 
ever, will not keep the children 
coming unless the food justifies 
their continued patronage. With 
the second World War has come 
increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of good nutrition and of 
making sure that the children of 
this country receive the proper 
kinds and quantities of food dur- 
ing their formative years. The nu- 
tritional objective of the school 
lunchroom should be to serve chil- 
dren each day one-third to one-half 
of the recommended quantity of 
the seven basic foods. Menus should 
be planned so that there is a proper 
contrast in food textures, color 
schemes, etc. Many children buy a 
hamburger sandwich and a bottle 
of pop or a bottle of chocolate milk 
made with skim milk at the corner 
store. They pay 10 cents for the 
hamburger and 10 cents for the 
drink. In order to attract the chil- 
dren, the school lunchroom man- 
ager might serve them a plate 
lunch with a hamburger sandwich; 
a good-sized serving of a tossed 
vegetable salad that has been well 
prepared with strips of white tur- 
nip, yellow carrots, wedges of let- 
tuce, finely chopped cabbage, and 
green peppers, and slices of tomato 
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all marinated with a well-seasoned 
dressing; fluffy white mashed pota- 
toes with brown gravy; and a bot. 
tle of milk; or a fruit salad with 
cream cheese; or meat sandwiches 
and a few potato chips may be of. 
fered with a cup of cream soup, 
Meet the sweet-tooth habit by sery- 
ing homemade cookies, sweet rolls 
made with enriched flour and 
brown sugar, with perhaps some 
dried fruit and nuts added, and 
fresh fruits. 

Growing boys and girls like sub 
stantial food. They do not want lit- 
tle dabs of this and that, but like 
a generous serving. The lunchroom 
may not be able to serve them 
prime ‘roast of beef, but it can 
serve less expensive meats extended 
with vegetables, attractively served 
and well prepared so that they re- 
tain their vitamins, minerals, color, 
and shape. Arrange the counters at 
different levels and place the food 
on the shelf with “eye” appeal in 
mind. 

Insist that all foods served in the 
school be under the supervision of 
the lunchroom. Carbonated _bever- 
ages. should not be served as they 
nave little real food value in com- 
parison to the much greater vita 
min and mineral content in the 
same amount of fresh fruit juice, 
tomato juice, or milk. In eliminat- 
ing any food which is undesirable 
from a nutritional standpoint it is 
better to do so at the beginning of 
the school year with as little fan- 
fare as possible. Now is the ideal 
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time to stop the sale of soft drinks 
and candy with the shortages in 
many items, the emphasis on good 
nutrition, and the appeals to help 
the war effort by buying war stamrs 
and bonds instead of nonessential 
items. 

It is a recognized fact that high- 
school children patronize the cor- 
ner store for the social time they 
have, to get away from the super- 
vision of the school, and for smok- 
ing. In a school system where there 
are no restrictions that compel the 
children to stay in school at noon, 
the time allotted for lunch should 
be sufficient only to permit the chil- 
dren to eat without hurrying. Some 
schools have a planned lunch pro- 
gram of games, movies, and dances 
to provide social activities for the 
children. This is organized by the 
students with faculty advisers to fill 
in the slack time between the fin- 
ishing of lunch and the resumption 
of classes. This program should be 
arranged most carefully. It must 
not be allowed to interfere with the 
time the children need to devote to 
the proper eating of their lunches. 
One !unchroom manager found 
that on the day the movies were 
shown after lunch, the children did 
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not eat an adequate lunch but gob- 
bled a sandwich in order to rush 
off to the movies for a choice seat. 

Supervision by the student body 
is most successful. There may be 
a faculty adviser who works with 
the student body but permits the 
student organization to select its 
own student supervisors. That 
again creates the feeling on the part 
of the children that it is their lunch- 
room. 

Parent participation should be 
encouraged through mother-and- 
daughter and father-and-son ban- 
quets in the school lunchroom. By 
inviting the parents to lunch the 
manager has the opportunity of 
meeting them and discussing with 
them the aims and objectives of 
the lunchroom in formulating good 
food habits, and of enlisting their 
cooperation in having their chil- 
dren patronize the school lunch- 
room. 

The foregoing suggestions have 
been utilized by a school system 
that ten years ago served only 19 
percent of the enrolment and now 
serves 68 percent. In this system 
there are no restrictions that com- 
pel the children to stay in school at 
noon. 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION 
Mark A. May 


In the American Council on Education Studies 


py Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, appointed by 
the American Council on Education 
in February 1944, has begun its 
work by studying the opportunities 
and challenges presented to schools 
and colleges by problems of the 
postwar world. Some of these prob- 
lems are now clearly visible. For ex- 
ample, the so-called “G. I. Bill of 
Rights,” which provides opportu- 
nity for veterans to continue their 
education at government expense, 
raises at once the question of how 
educational institutions can best 
meet their needs. 

Objectives for postwar education. 
—The kind of peace that we want 
is not peace at any price, certainly 
not at the price of slavery. Much 
as we want peace, we are not will- 
ing to purchase it with our hard- 
earned liberties. Training for dem- 
ocratic citizenship on a national 
basis supplemented with the devel- 
opment of peaceful and cooperative 
attitudes and understanding toward 
other nations doubtless is the most 
practical goal for education at this 
time. Educational institutions may 
very well take as their immediate 
problem that of removing barriers 
to national democracy. 

The role of the teaching film — 
The war has not only opened up 
new opportunities to education and 
presented schools and colleges with 
many challenging problems but also 
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has occasioned the development of 
new tools and methods of teaching, 
Never has a war required so much 
learning as this one, and the vast 
program has been greatly facilitated 
by the motion pictures produced for 
almost every phase of the war ef- 
fort. In the postwar period, there 
will be an increasing demand for 
more and better teaching films by 
returning soldiers and war workers, 
many of whom will be teachers and 
some of whom will be members of 
school boards. 

Types of teaching films. —The 
Army, Navy, and other government 
agencies that have made extensive 
use of teaching films have taught 
us that it is important to make 
functional differentiations between 
films for different purposes. Func- 
tional differentiation is always a 
sign of progress. Four distinct types 
of functional films have been pro- 
duced for training: demonstration 
film which shows how to perform a 
skilled act; informational film which 
shows processes and operations; in- 
centive film designed to motivate, 
change and develop attitudes, and 
bolster morale; provocative film 
which presents a problem without 
necessarily offering a solution. In 
the future we may expect even more 
functional differentiation among 
teaching films with many more 
types appearing. 

Producing the teaching film.— 
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MOTION PICTURES FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION 


The procedure of preparing the 
training film begins with a careful 
study and analysis of the training 
problems. The challenge to motion- 
picture units of the armed services 
is to make ideas, even common- 
place ones, dramatic and exciting 
enough so that the men will want 
to learn about them. In later films 
an effort has been made to connect 
the content of the film with the 
past experience of the trainee. 

The Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education is of the opinion 
that the general procedure for plan- 
ning, production, and utilization of 
films by civilian educational agen- 
cies may very well follow the gen- 
eral pattern developed by the film- 
production units of the war agen- 
cies. (1) The educational objectives 
of schools, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions in the postwar period should 
be stated as specifically as possible. 
(2)We must study in detail their 
concrete problems and ascertain the 
extent to which films will aid in 
the solution. (3) Series of films for 
specific purposes must be planned. 
(4) They must be produced accord- 
ing to educational specifications. 
(5) They must be followed up 
through programs of utilization. 

The ultimate objective of educa- 
tional films for the postwar period 
might well be that of helping to 
win the peace. It is necessary to 
consider the relation of teaching 
films to the task of removing some 
of the barriers that stand in the 
way of democratic citizenship. 


Illiteracy and ignorance.— The 
first barrier to democracy which it 
behooves education to remove is that 
of illiteracy, ignorance, and a gen- 
eral low level of mass education. 
The main reason that illiteracy is a 
handicap to democracy is that many 
sources of information required for 
the operation of the democratic 
process in the modern world are 
contained in printed materials. The 
motion picture may turn out to be 
an exceedingly useful instrument 
for the teaching of the three R’s, 
and already a few films have been 
produced for this purpose. There is 
good’ ground for believing that the 
time and effort now expended in 
teaching the three R’s could be 
greatly reduced by the use of good 
teaching films. 

Indifference and irresponsibility. 
—This barrier to democracy has 
always existed, and there is a danger 
of a lapse into apathy concerning 
world problems following the war. 
There is the well-known attitude 
of taking democratic liberties for 
granted and failing to appreciate the 
price that has been paid for them 
and the constant danger of losing 
them. It is important for people to 
understand clearly that modern con- 
ditions of trade, travel, and commu- 
nication make it difficult if not im- 
possible for freedom-loving people in 
democratic countries to enjoy their 
liberties if they are surrounded by 
totalitarian states. Here is a great op- 
portunity for schools not only to 
make geography more alive and in- 
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teresting but also to emphasize 
new conceptions and to stress a new 
significance of factual knowledge 
concerning the world. We need 
films that show how men every- 
where and in all times have solved 
the problems of adjustment to their 
physical environments. Films might 
show how men have solved the 
problem of food supply, housing, 
defense against enemies, and de- 
fense against disease. As one ex- 
ample, the specific educational ob- 
jectives to be achieved by a film on 
global geography are the following: 
(1) to develop the concept of life in 
a world of motion; (2) to develop 
an appreciation of environmental 
factors; (3) to understand the prob- 
lems of map making and interpre- 
tation of maps; (4) to develop an 
understanding of the common prob- 
lems of all people throughout the 
world in maintaining life; (5) to 
develop appreciation of man’s use 
of his environment; (6) to appre- 
ciate man’s problem in overcoming 
the difficulties of travel, transporta- 
tion, and communication; and (7) 
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to appreciate the unavoidable inter- 
dependence of people throughout 
the world. 

Other barriers to democracy are 
lack of understanding of the demo- 
cratic process, ignorance of history, 
ignorance of science and technology, 
physical and mental infirmity, and 
social inflexibility. In all of these 
cases, educational film will play a 
part in the postwar period. Teachers 
of science and technology, particu- 
larly, were among the first to use 
educational motion pictures because 
they were hard pressed to cover 
their subjects. 

The foregoing analysis of school 
subjects, in terms of education for 
democratic citizenship, implemented 
by knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
achieved in part through the use of 
motion pictures, could be applied to 
all school subjects and curricular 
activities. From our present vantage 
point we have selected some of the 
barriers to democratic citizenship 
which seem most crucial and have 
considered the aspects of these prob- 
lems which films might help. 
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“COMMUNISM” STALKS THE CLASSROOM 





Cuar.es E. SLATKIN 
In the English Journal 


EACHERS have traditionally 
been familiar with the taboos, 
which at any given moment repre- 
sent the lag between the formative 
and evolutionary social organism 
and the maturing generation. Soci- 
ety—or a cautious segment of it— 
demands that the pedagogue join 
in the conspiracy to expose stu- 
dents only to those facts of social 
life on which time has betowed its 
patina and common usage its ac- 
colade; but they are not to venture 
into the territory of the about-to- 
be-born. 

In an earlier day woman suf- 
frage, slavery, and evolution were 
inflammatory questions reserved 
for the consideration of grown men 
who carried their own hip flasks. 
Today the merest babe in the lower 
grades may mouth pretty platitudes 
about them in the classroom. But 
now again topics like economic 
royalism, the century of the com- 
mon man, racial discrimination, 
Russia as an ally, native fascism, 
world federation, are new danger 
zones to be roped off and curtained 
away from classroom view. Stu- 
dents may be carried up to, but not 
beyond, the preceding interval of 
accepted social development. 

This hiatus was amusingly illus- 
trated some years ago, when a vis- 
iting superintendent addressed a 
high-school faculty on “The Mean- 
ing of Democracy”—a theme then 





becoming popular and still so new 
as to carry frightening implications. 
As the talk progressed, the atmos- 
phere turned gradually but decid- 
edly chilly; the teachers were men- 
tally buttoning up against this blast 
of fresh wind. At the conclusion 
there was some feeble token ap- 
plause. “Are there no questions?” 
he asked. There was a dead si- 
lence. 

In the years of depression as in 
these days of a second World War, 
teachers have stuck staunchly by 
the traditions of the preceding era; 
and English teachers, for example, 
were tackling the latent capabilities 
of their charges by speaking loftily 
of Addison and Steele. Others fol- 
lowed the practice of asking stu- 
dents to hand in slips of yellow 
paper stating the subject on which 
each proposed to address the class 
on oral-composition day. Through 
this preventive measure the teacher 
could weed out unseemly topics 
like the Scottsboro case, the 
Georgia chain gang, the poll tax, 
the New Deal, anti-Semitism, Chris- 
tian frontism, the Spanish Civil 
War, the Negro question, and simi- 
lar issues which filled the daily 
press, but being debatable and 
rooted in principles were deemed 
inflammatory and so best ignored. 

The virtue of this measure was 
illustrated in the experience of 
the teacher who had neglected to 
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take this precaution. She stalked 
into the faculty room with the 
heated remark: “Imagine that 
damned Svoboda boy giving a talk 
on ‘What’s Wrong in America’! | 
stopped him dead in his tracks.” 
Here was the old hush-hush pol- 
icy soothing a clamorous world into 
the monastic quietude of the class- 
room. Here was a statement of atti- 
tude aptly echoing the cold silence 
that had greeted the local superin- 
tendent. It resounded again in the 
advice of those “national leaders” 
who, in the English Journal sym- 
posium entitled “English in War- 
time” (February, 1942), answered 
“business as usual,” “keep the war 
out of the classroom,” “no changes 
except for a pamphlet or two on 
the Red Cross and War Savings.” 
This is the provincial viewpoint 
that persists today and that, aside 
from the efforts of a gallant and 
alert minority possessed of a social 
conscience, characterizes the intel- 
lectual climate of the classroom 
throughout America—the nation 
that is now become the embodi- 
ment of world progress and lead- 
ership. For our pedagogues hold 
with Carlyle that students are best 
left in the pickle barrel to ripen; 
then, still green, they have three 
years after graduation to turn to 
the illumination of whatever news- 
paper the family happens to read 
and the wisdom of the corner can- 
dy-store quorum, to mellow into 
thoughtful voting citizens. This 
goes for 85 percent of our students; 
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the others are to have the benefit of 
further inoculation at college. 

Yet no one who has sat with a 
group of 16-year-olds and consid. 
ered the uses of adversity as ap. 
plied, for example, to the final 
scene of selfdenial in Silas Marner 
or perhaps argued the case for 
child-labor laws, can gainsay their 
ability to discuss, air, and echo the 
opposing views on any of the ta 
booed questions with a wisdom and 
even knowledge hardly inferior to 
that of the run-of-the-mill school 
teacher. Instructors who have had 
the thrill of such experiences recog- 
nize, of course, that a solemn re- 
sponsibility rests on the instructor, 
whose attitude is fundamental to 
the proper atmosphere of the semi- 
nar. His primary function is to en- 
courage frank expression of opin- 
ion, to permit unorthodox as well 
as conventional viewpoints, to 
maintain such a spirit in juxtapos- 
ing pros and cons that the class 
may arrive at the end of the forum 
with the words, spoken or implied: 
“We have not said the last word. 
Let us reserve our final opinion un- 
til we have more information; let 
us watch the radio and press and 
keep our eyes and ears open, and 
be ready to change our mind when 
it seems fair to do so.” 

Done impartially, with a distinct 
line drawn between teaching and 
preaching and a fair balance main- 
tained between opposing argu- 
ments, any social or political topic 
should be acceptable for classroom 
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consideration. The vast majority of 
teachers customarily let the class do 
the talking and merely serve as 
moderators. Moreover, any experi- 
enced observer knows that of the 
teachers who reflect a bias, the ov- 
erwhelming preponderance will 
show it in the direction of the 
broadest (or narrowest) kind of 
conservatism. Actually, a degree of 
“radicalism” might well be en- 
couraged merely as a kind of leav- 
ening in an otherwise uniformly 
stolid succession of classroom teach- 
ers and as a stimulant against the 
sporific conservatism of the press, 
the movies, and the radio. 

We shall for a long time be fac- 
ing a critical lag between ac- 
celerated world developments and 
the awareness of the maturing gen- 
erations. Can teachers be intrusted 
with and trained for leadership? 
Who can say what effect on the 
course of the present war this same 
flagrant sin of omission in our edu- 
cational practices has had and how 
many lives have been squandered 
of those same students who were 
doubly victims of classroom reti- 
cence and taboos? 

A good deal of blood and many 
tears have been shed since 1937. 


Fascism and communism have 


been engaged in a death grapple for 
existence. The world’s great democ- 
racies have joined hands and hearts 
with Russia in a struggle of mutual 
aid for survival. If Roosevelt and 
Churchill went the great part of 
the way to confer with Stalin, the 
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rest of us must do likewise to ce- 
ment our friendship with Russia 
after two decades during which our 
journalists and observers have had 
their innings at maligning her and 
sowing mistrust. Russia’s secondary 
schools have long included English 
and American language and litera- 
tures in their curriculums. Unless 
we reciprocate, there is every dan- 
ger that a rift may convert the post- 
war world into another prewar era. 
The success or default will lie as 
much with our educators as with 
our politicians. This is a thought 
which conscientious teachers have 
not overlooked. As one of them put 
it: 

“. . . the discussion turned to the 
present war and why it was being 
fought. Russia, Leningrad, and 
Stalingrad were mentioned. I 
thought of the superintendent’s ad- 
monition and said nothing. Then 
someone spoke up for Russia. An- 
other voice called out, ‘He’s a Com- 
munist. And I asked, “What is a 
Communist?’ There was a pause. 
In short order we had communism, 
fascism, and democracy listed on 
the blackboard. We had Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and Amer- 
ica written in their proper corre- 
spondence. The next half-hour was 
eager and exicted, as though the 
heavy lid had been lifted off a bub- 
bling cauldron. Only about a dozen 
students participated in the debate, 
but the others were absorbed. As 
the class filed out, I felt that few 
in it were likely to cry ‘Commun- 
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ist’ at any friendly mention of Rus- 
sia. The next day they called for 
more discussion of the same kind. 
For me the old bugaboos are pretty 
much gone.” 

And good riddance! A hundred 
thousand similar lessons on analo- 
gous themes must be inspired by 
the school administrations and the 
public in contradistinction to the 
strictures of principals and college 
presidents, on the Index purgatorius 
academicus—a_ distressing carry- 


over from an earlier and unrelated 
social phase and a costly anachro- 
nism. 

The stigma of heresy that has pe- 
rennially attached to political, so- 
cial, and scientific inquiry or devel- 
opment, whether Socrates’ inquiries 


or those of the Humanists, Galileo’s 
theories or those of Newton, the 
slavery question, Locke’s Essays or 
Tom Paine’s, must not be perpetu- 
ated in the modern public-school 
classroom. 

Of course, the public—the fathers 


and mothers—will have to see the 
light first; for the conspiracy of the 
educators is one in which most 
parents join, desiring, as they nat- 
urally do, to preserve the world 
just as they have known it. But if 
we are to build anew out of the 
chaos of the old, if we are to dis- 
card ancient prejudices and over- 
come the hereditary visual and con- 
ceptual disability, we must have the 
courage to tell the whole truth. 
This is only the beginning. Be- 
yond this must come something 
more positive and vital. Teachers 
face a new and_ unprecedented 
opportunity. It is not too much to 
hope that with the war’s end they 
will act on the incentive to organize 
for action in order that their view- 
point may be forcefully presented. 
But until such a time, let discus- 
sion be unconfined. Until such a 
time let us, above all, reserve to the 
superannuated the device of the yel- 
low slip, the eyebrow-raising, and 


the horrified hush! hush! 


Charles E. Slatkin is a teacher in the Julia 

Richman High School, New York City. Re- 

ported from the English Journal, XXXIII 
(December, 1944), 538-47. 
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en leading member of the Commissariat for 
Education, recently gave a report on higher education in 
the Soviet Union, in which he said: “Six hundred and 
eighty-two higher educational institutions will open to re- 
ceive 454,000 students this session. During the academic 
year 1943-4, as the occupied districts were cleared of the 
enemy, 127 higher educational institutions were restored 


and 52 new ones opened. 








A SCHOOL GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


Paut Biocu 


In the Magazine Digest 


for tonight: 
Address. War Bond Rally.” 

Granting the minor objection 
that orating before a gathering of 
fellow citizens in a public hall is 
hardly “homework,” that is a typ- 
ical memo in the notebooks of cer- 
tain students of Brooklyn’s Mid- 
wood High School. 

The curriculum of this unique 
school—or rather, of its three classes 
totaling 120 students, which are 
“different” — is frankly an experi- 
ment. But it’s one that may lead to 
new educational methods, first in 
New York City schools, then 
throughout North America, and 
finally, the world. The idea behind 
Midwood’s “experience  curricu- 
lum” is to have students think and 
act in school—and out of it, where 
much of their “studying” is done 
—much like they will when they 
are mature citizens. 

The objective is to avoid the di- 
vision of a person’s life into those 
two periods with so little in com- 
mon: the learning years, when the- 
ory in the form of textbook lessons 
is uppermost, and the years of 
“launching” when boys and girls 
try, with more or less success, to fit 
what they. have “learned” into real 
life. 

Take so universal a subject as 
health, or, as it is called in many 
schools, hygiene. Too often it is 
taught from a_ textbook which 


deals in vague generalities, inter- 
preted by a spinster who is either 
vaguely ashamed of the whole busi- 
ness, or, at best just plain vague. 
At Midwood, health somehow is 
associated with life. The subject is 
studied, not from textbooks in class- 
rooms, but through visits to hospi- 
tals, housing projects, and Junior 
Red Cross units. Pupils regard it 
as something impressively real 
rather than as a “lesson” which is 
best forgotten as soon as possible. 

Sponsors of Midwood’s experi- 
ment—chief among them Dr. Da- 
vid Moskowitz, assistant superin- 
tendent of New York high schools 
—shudder slightly when Mid- 
wood’s experiment is termed “mod- 
ern education.” Not because it 
isn’t exactly that, but because it 
tends to associate Midwood with 
recent ventures in education which 
substituted anarchy for strict disci- 
pline, which taught children that 
it was quite all right to kick teacher 
on the shins if they felt like it, or 
to concentrate all their energies on 
the study of earthworms, or to walk 
out of the school, for that matter, 
if that seemed a good idea. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a re- 
volt against the so-called “modern 
methods” which led to the inau- 
guration of the Midwood experi- 
ment. Teachers at “child-center” 
schools, which were established af- 
ter psychologists made the astound- 
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ing discovery that there were indi- 
vidual differences in children which 
should be given free rein, com- 
plained to board-of-education off- 
cials that the pendulum had swung 
too far in that direction. 

“We can no longer maintain 
discipline. Students are being in- 
dulged. This method goes over- 
board in pampering the educated 
and keeps them from being edu- 
cated well,” they said. 

The curriculum committee of the 
“First Assistants § Association,” 
headed by Mrs. Edith Ward, who 
is now principal of Girls’ High 
School, pondered on a_ practical 
compromise and recommended the 
curriculum on which Midwood 
High’s three classes operate today. 
The courses are an adaptation of 
an activity program previously tried 
in elementary schools, but with 
many new twists. Pupils are selected 
on a voluntary basis, with the con- 
sent of the parents, who are in- 
formed of the project by school 
authorities beforehand. 

At Midwood, pupils of all ability 
levels are included to provide a 
cross-section experience. Nine areas 
of experience covering the personal 
problems a freshman student is 
likely to encounter have been 
mapped out. These include orien- 
tation to school, health problems, 
leisure-time activities, the pupil’s 
role in the war effort, his friends 
and social life, allowance and earn- 
ings, career, relations with his fam- 
ily, and his role as a citizen. 
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The bond ally, for example, 
would take in at least three sub. 
jects: the student’s role in the war, 
his role as a citizen, and his leisure 
time. Apart from that, he is ex. 
pected to make a _ better-than-aver. 
age speech, containing none of the 
usual hackneyed, banal phrases, 
Preparation of the speech, therefore, 
will lead to a study of speeches 
made on other occasions by national 
figures, a perusal of famous docu- 
ments like the American Constitu. 
tion and Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and research into the cost of 
waging war and the need of buy- 
ing bonds to prevent inflation. 

Under the heading “school ori- 
entation,’ a student becomes ac- 
quainted with the school facilities 
and services. He is introduced to 
school selfgovernment and _ can 
learn firsthand just how democracy 
works. 

Under the heading “general edu- 
cation,” each pupil remains in the 
classroom four hours a day. After 
that, he mingles with the rest of 
his classmates in the cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, or doing outside activities. 
If the student is deficient in a sub- 
ject, he spends one daily time-pe- 
riod studying this work under a 
teacher’s individual instruction. 
However, if the student’s scholastic 
standing is satisfactory, he is per- 
mitted to use this time-period for 
working out a project of his own. 

Such freedom of thought devel- 
ops individual initiative. If his in- 
terest is scientific, the pupil may 
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go to a laboratory in the school and 
work on experiments. If civic, he 
may visit the municipal building or 
any other civic project and see for 
himself how city government oper- 
ates. On his return, he gives a 
verbal report to share his knowl- 
edge with his classmates. 

Teachers selected for these experi- 
mental classes are specially trained 
at classes which have been con- 
ducted at Midwood for the past 
year. Problems relative to the new 
program are thrashed out there and 
the proper technique is established. 
These instructors must be alert and 
sympathetic, with minds that are 
open and inquiring. Organized as 
a faculty unit, the teachers meet 
daily to plan the projects that will 
be developed during the course of 
the experiment. 

At the end of this first experi- 
mental year, Midwood students in 
the three special classes will enter 
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the third term and will mingle with 
their schoolmates in the regular 
classes. If the trial is judged a suc- 
cess, another group, selected from 
the class entering Midwood in Sep- 
tember, 1945, will be permitted to 
study under similar conditions. 

Results from this two-year proj- 
ect collectively will be used in de- 
ciding whether or not this experi- 
mental curriculum should be ex- 
tended throughout the entire sec- 
ondary-school system. 

Dr. Moskowitz, himself a prod- 
uct of New York City’s schools, is 
the logical choice to head this plan. 
Discussing the schools, he empha- 
sizes that there is a democratic idea 
tied up to universal education which 
aims at developing the individual 
to his fullest potentialities so that 
be may become a contributing 
member of the democratic system. 
The school is an agency of democ- 
racy. 


(November, 1944), 75-7. 
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Jur Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
made a special survey of private employment agencies in 
big cities and found: (a) wartime lush jobs have spoiled 
youthful employees to the point of making them “irrespon- 
sible and demanding,” lowering their efficiency; and (b) 
younger workers are very indifferent toward jobs. The 
company says that such youngsters will have a difficult time 
adjusting themselves to normal postwar employment com- 


petition. 





TEACHING BY LECTURE AND SILENT FILM 


CrarenceE D. JAYNE 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


Wr the renewed interest in 

visual education in recent years there 
has been considerable emphasis 
placed on the importance of the 
visual approach to teaching. Many 
studies give consistent evidence that 
pupils make greater gains when vis- 
ual materials are used. In consider- 
ing teaching methods it is impor- 
tant to know whether these greater 
gains are due primarily to visual 
presentation alone, or to the visual 
presentation plus other activities 
such as teacher preparation and fol- 
low-up, pupil discussion, etc. If the 
visual presentation alone is responsi- 
ble for the effectiveness of teaching 
procedures based on the use of pic- 
tures, then teachers would be justi- 
fied in the mere showing of pictures. 
If, on the other hand, it is found 
that the mere showing of pictures 
does not seem to be an effective 
teaching procedure, then teachers 
need to be much concerned with 
the teaching devices used to supple- 
ment the seeing experience. 

It must be kept in mind that this 
study is not a comparison of the 
visual method and the lecture 
method. It is, rather, a comparison 
of one way of using silent motion 
pictures (the mere showing of the 
pictures with no _ supplementary 
procedures) with a lecture method 
which included the use of such 
visual materials as blackboard dia- 
grams, etc. 
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The pupil population used in this 
study was made up of 271 pupils 
in 10 freshman _ general-science 
classes of the P. J. Jacobs High 
School in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
The number of pupils in each class 
ranged from 25 to 30, and the classes 
represented a random sampling of 
the total freshman population. 

Two teaching units were used in 
this study; the first an elementary 
presentation of relativity, and the 
second a study of petroleum produc- 
tion. The films used in the study 
were Relativity and Petroleum. Both 
films were thought to be quite 
typical of the semitechnical general- 
science silent films. The lectures 
used in the experiment were care- 
fully prepared by one of the gen- 
eral-science teachers on the basis of 
notes taken from repeated viewings 
of the films. Every effort was made 
in the lecture to cover all. the es- 
sential ideas presented in the films. 
The lecture was worked out so as 
to take the same time as was needed 
to show the film. 

Two objective tests, one covering 
the factual material presented in 
the film Petroleum and the other 
covering like material presented in 
the film Relativity were used as the 
measuring instruments in this inves 
tigation. The test on Petroleum had 
69 items; the one on Relativity had 
65, part being true-false, part mul- 
tiple choice, and part completion. 
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The test on Petroleum was found 
to have a reliability of .76 as deter- 
mined by the chance half method 
and the application of the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula. The 
other test was found to have a 
reliability of .68 on the same statis- 
tical basis. 

Conclusions. — The study com- 
pares the immediate gain and re- 
tained gain over three-week inter- 
vals up to 15 weeks on material 
presented in two ways. The study 
seems to indicate that the increased 
learning which comes from the use 
of visual materials, as determined 
by many investigations, is not due 
primarily to the visual experience 
alone, but rather to the adding of a 
visual experience to other teaching 
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processes. It suggests that visual ex- 
periences alone may be less effec- 
tive than the lecture method, at 
least for informational learning. 
Visual experiences, when integrated 
with other experiences, such as lis- 
tening to the teacher as she raises 
questions or makes explanations, 
participating in discussions, etc., 
have been demonstrated to be ef- 
fective. Teachers probably are not, 
however, justified in assuming that 
the visual experience is so effective 
that other types of experience 
should be eliminated in its favor. 
The most effective learning will 
probably come from the proper in- 
tegration of many types of experi- 
ence —not from concentration on 
one. 


Clarence D. Jayne is a member of the faculty 
of the Central State Teachers College, Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin. Reported from the 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXVIII 
(September, 1944), 47-58. 
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= Soviet Union has embarked on the gigantic task 
of rebuilding schools and colleges in the liberated areas, 
where the Germans have devastated towns, villages, and 
countryside. One hundred and fifteen technical schools 
have been restored already in liberated districts. Sixteen 
such schools are now functioning in Kharkov, 10 in Kiev, 
11 in Rostov-on-Don, and 5 in Gomel. They have also been 
restored in Stalingrad, Odessa, Chernovitsky, Rovno, Pol- 
tava, and many other cities. Forty-nine of the 73 technical 
schools which existed in the Donbas before the war have 


already been reopened. 


WE ARE WHAT WE LEARN 
STEPHEN M. Corey 
In Childhood Education 


Su RING the past several 


weeks I have been asking elemen- 
tary-school teachers to describe the 
outstanding characteristics of chil- 
dren who had impressed them most 
favorably. The answers given were 
thoughtful and the teachers named 
a great number of “desirable” traits 
and characteristics of boys and girls. 
They were reported to be cour- 
teous, considerate and thoughtful, 
excellent workers, responsible, had 
good manners, got along well with 
their peers, were outstandingly neat, 
had attractive personalities, or had 
“constructive” attitudes or good 
ideas or mature habits. 

The thing that interested me most 
about the characteristics that im- 
pressed teachers favorably was that 
almost without exception every- 
thing named had been learned. Al- 
most always these teachers stated 
that the most outstanding things 
about the boys and girls they liked 
had resulted from the children’s 
experiences. Practically the same 
thing happened when I asked teach- 
ers to describe the outstanding 
characteristics of boys and girls to 
whom they were least attracted. 
Again most of the descriptions 
were of the way the children acted, 
their manners, their ideas, their at- 
titudes, the way they took care of 
themselves. Almost never did a 
teacher describe as the outstanding 
“undesirable” characteristic a young- 
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ster’s physical appearance or any- 
thing else that might be attributed 
to growth or maturational factors 
primarily. 

At various times I have asked 
the same question of children, try- 
ing to find out what it is about 
their peers or about children not 
in their own age group that im- 
pressed them most favorably or un- 
favorably. Even children described 
other children whom they liked or 
disliked in terms of the way these 
other children behave, in terms of 
their attitudes, their ideas, their 
points of view, the way they “treat” 
people or animals or things. 


The answers I got to the question 


I asked merely illustrated that 
within very wide limits the way 
other people react to us is a conse- 
quence of what we have learned. 
This learning to be what we are is 
an interesting activity. We are at 
it most of the time. The process 
goes something like this: 

First, we want something. Normal 
children want many things. Their 
desires are numerous and such boys 
and girls are active most of the 
time they are awake, attaining cer- 
tain wants. The very young child 
keeps at it so constantly that he is 
about the most dynamic thing that 
can be imagined. 

Second, something interferes. 
Whenever children, or adults ¢i- 
ther, for that matter, can proceed 
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directly to getting what they want, 
they do so. The only reason they 
learn or change their behavior is 
that something interferes and makes 
it impossible for them to achieve 
their goals otherwise. If the child 
in school cannot get the recognition 
he wants from his peers or if the 
teacher does not pay as much atten- 
tion to him as he wants, he pro- 
ceeds to do things differently. 
Sometimes the interference may be 
a physical object that comes be- 
tween a youngster and what he 
wants — it may be a fence — other 
times the interference is less tangi- 
ble. He may not get attention be- 
cause of certain things he does. He 
may be a “show off” and this behav- 
ior interferes with the satisfaction 
of one of his desires. 

Third, we try out this and that. 
When a child cannot get what he 
wants because of some interference, 
whether it be material or otherwise, 
he proceeds to try out this or that 
other way of behaving in the hope 
that it will bring him satisfaction. 
Usually the way a child acts “trying 
out” this or that other way of be- 
having illustrates a certain sequence. 
The kindergarten girl who feels 
that her teacher is not paying enough 
attention to her is apt to resort first 
to certain habits she learned which 
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“worked” in her dealing with other 
adults, especially her parents. 

The point is that when a human 
being finds himself in a position 
where his wants are not satisfied 
the first thing he is apt to do is call 
on behavior that was effective in the 
past. This is sometimes called prob- 
lem solving. The child will create 
some new organization of his old 
behavior patterns. 

It is at this stage of “trying things 
out” that teachers come in handy. 
All the schoolroom amounts to is a 
place where teachers spend most of 
their time suggesting things boys 
and girls can do to satisfy their 
wants more expeditiously. This is 
true whether the school is conserva- 
tive, reactionary, or radical. The 
child does whatever he does in 
school in order to get something he 
wants. 

At any one time a youngster is 
what he has learned to do to satisfy 
his desires. If he sulks or spells 
well or is courteous or fights con- 
stantly or is impudent to the 
teacher, he does so because in the 
past such behavior has brought 
some reward. He has tried a great 
variety of behavior and some 
seemed to work. He does it again. 
This way of acting soon is a part 
of him. 


Stephen M. Corey is Professor of Educational 


Psychology, 


University 


of Chicago. Re- 


ported from Childhood Education, XXI 
(November, 1944), 113-15. 
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Pe F student participation in 
school management is really to ac- 
complish its full function, the work 
that it does must be real-life situa- 
tions, not the “made-work” type. If 
students are to learn to work coop- 
eratively and to live together demo- 
cratically, they must have the right 
and the opportunity to participate 
in actual school management. They 
must share in the development of 
programs as well as in the admin- 
istration of them. The idea of just 
giving student councils something 
to keep them busy in an effort to 
divert them from doing what they 
want to do and are able to do cap- 
ably is largely the reason why some 
student councils have failed. That a 
council can produce is amply borne 
out by an examination of hundreds 
of reports received of what they 
have done. 

Many councils are anxious that 
they be informed of student prob- 
lems. They have devised various 
schemes whereby students have the 
opportunity to voice their needs 
before the council. The Salem, 
Oregon, High School impresses on 
council members their responsibil- 
ity in sensing and reporting any 
problems that occur. In the Tech- 
nical High School of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, students are encouraged to 
make suggestions. The student 
council of the Senior High School 
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HOW THE STUDENT COUNCIL SOLVES PROBLEMS 
Paut E. Exicker 


In the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 









of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored a club survey with the 
idea of discovering problems 4 
well as projects. In still other 
schools, students (homeroom o 
club representatives) may appear 
before the council to present sug. 
gestions, as for example, in the 
Woodrow Wilson High School o 
Beckley, West Virginia. 

In the following discussion an 
attempt is made to give only in: 
general way some idea of problems 
councils have attacked and how 
they have arrived at solutions. 

Time.—One of the problems 
confronted by most student coun 
cils is that of finding time for 
meeting for the consideration o 
these problems outside of the time 
usually devoted to the formal meet 
ings and for reporting to and dis 
cussion by homerooms. More and 
more schools, after making a very 
careful study, have found adjust 
ments whereby meetings of the 
council, as well as of committess, 
are now held during the regular 
school day. Where such changes 
have been made most of these cout- 
cils report an improvement in it- 
terest, attendance and effectiveness. 
The most successful means through 
which work is done by the count 
is by committee action. Careful 
planning extending over a period 
of time and wise direction of work 
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are essential as time-saving devices. 

Interest —If the meetings are not 
well planned, if discussion is not 
well directed by the one in charge 
of the meeting, if no attempt has 
previously been made to ascertain 
student thought on the problems 
coming before the council, and if 
students are not permitted to make 
their own decisions on the prob- 
lems, lack of interest is bound to 
result, not only on the part of the 
council members themselves, but of 
the entire student body as well. If 
these conditions are permitted to 
exist, council members are almost 
certain to say that nothing is ac- 
complished at their meetings while 
students will say their council never 
does anything. 

Absence and Tardiness.— Many 
councils have recognized that they 
can do much in the way of reduc- 
ing the number of absences from 
school and the number of students 
who are unnecessarily and habitu- 
ally tardy. Various devices are be- 
ing used, such as organizing a cam- 
paign to reduce truancy and tardi- 
ness, awarding a large picture or 
some gift to the homeroom that 
has the least number of absence 
and tardy marks during a week 
or month and moving the award 
from homeroom to homeroom as it 
is won, granting certain minor priv- 
ileges to rooms having no more 
than a predetermined number of 
absence and tardy marks, and main- 
taining honor rolls on the basis of 
homerooms. Others have adopted 
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negative methods, such as making 
the student remain the same num- 
ber of minutes after school as he 
was late for the first offense, twice 
the number for the second offense 
during the month, three times for 
a third offense, and multiplying ac- 
cording to frequency during the 
month. The Fredonia, New York, 
High School council appointed a 
committee in charge of tardiness 
which developed the following 
plan. If a student were tardy once, 
he registered with the council ad- 
viser; if he were tardy a second 
time, he met with the committee 
and was questioned and advised; 
if he were tardy a third time, he 
appeared before the student council 
to explain his lack of cooperation. 
Only once did the student council 
have to call a meeting because of 
tardiness. 

Behavior Problems. —Student 
councils are attacking these prob- 
lems with vigor and determination 
and some have achieved remark- 
able results. One council solved the 
problem of boisterous or offensive 
behavior on the part of students on 
street cars and in the stadium by 
extending the authority of the 
school marshals to serve in these 
places. Other councils have handled 
problems effectively dealing with 
loitering, the manners of students 
at dances and social affairs, vandal- 
ism, and petty stealing. Coopera- 
tion with city officials and the plan- 
ning of activities in which youth 
are interested has had some effect. 
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Traffic.— One of the big prob- 
lems in a great many schools is 
that of traffic congestion both in 
the halls and on the street in the 
neighborhood of the school. A co- 
ordinated system of patrol of the 
halls by monitors, proctors, or mar- 
shals carrying out simple but def- 
nite regulations has been found to 
be the best method of handling hall 
traffic. In contending with the prob- 
lem of automobile traffic, one coun- 
cil found it helpful to secure the 
city trafic rules and apply them to 
high-school situations. 

Lack of Power—Usually when a 
student council wants more power 
it should have it. Many principals 
recognize this and are attempting 
to rectify the situation by reorgani- 
zation. If pupil participation, not 
pupil government, is stressed, there 
should be no reason for council 
members to become too presumptu- 
ous. 

Lack of Cooperation.— Unless 
students, teachers, and administra- 
tors cooperate, student council op- 
erations will not meet with success. 
Every effort should be made to 
guard against domination on the 
part of the faculty or advisers. Like- 
wise the council should not over- 
dominate the study body. It must 
be conscious of and respect the 
students’ wishes. 


Other problems are lack of sup- 
port of school activities; student 
participation in too many activities; 
not enough for the student council 
to do; orientation of new students; 
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reticence of council representatives; 
inexperienced council members; 
lack of uniformity in enforcing 
rules; parliamentary _ procedure; 
wearing of unearned pins and em- 
blems; lack of scholarship; and re- 
ducing drop-outs. 

A long list of problems might be 
included. Only the most common 
ones have been briefly discussed 
and mentioned above. A few of the 
many problems that have been sub- 
mitted as examples and are repre- 
sentative of types are illustrated in 
the following group submitted by 
the student council of Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

1. Should we have lunch-period 
assemblies in order to teach fresh- 
men the sehool songs? 

2, What sort of service citation 
can we draw up which will give 
recognition to students who give 
service “over and beyond” the line 
of regular duty. 

3. What should we 
set up to work through the art de- 
partment with other departments 
of the school toward the construc- 
tion of a service plaque which lists 
the names than 4000 
alumni in the Armed Forces? 

4. Should we participate with 
other Illinois schools in the pur- 
chase of an original copy of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address? 

5. What can we do to relieve 
the congestion on school buses? 
(Safety Council sponsored a “Walk 
to School” campaign). 


committee 


of more 
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6. How can we find an organi- 
zation of girls who will sponsor the 
serving of milk and sandwiches to 
the members of the basketball team 
after the games? 

7. Should we send delegates to 
the Illinois Association of Student 
Councils? 

8. How can we keep people from 
cutting across the school lawn and 
spoiling it? 

9. What should be 


policies 


drawn up for the operation of our 
four new bowling alleys—fees, su- 
pervision, etc.? 

10. Should we participate in a 
book memorial to the late high- 
school librarian at the Public Li- 
brary? 

11. To what extent might our 
students have been responsible for 
the damage to the boys’ clubroom 
in a nearby high school after a re- 
cent basketball game? 


Paul E. Elicker is Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Reported from the Bulletin of the 


National 


Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, XXVIII (October, 1944), 180-91. 
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of N announcement of the re-open- 
ing of Filipino schools was carried 
in the first one-page issue of Leyte- 
Samar Free Philippines published 
10 days after the landing of libera- 
tion armies in the Philippines. 

“The next morning we opened 
the first school in Tacloban,” re- 
ported Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
resident commissioner to the United 
States and member of the Philip- 
pines Cabinet. 

“If we had needed proof of the 
physical and spiritual blows the 
Filipinos had suffered, it was re- 
vealed then in the appearance of the 
children. They marched in, not 
like youngsters, but lilse little robots. 
Then they saw us, President Os- 
mena and his cabinet, General Fell- 
ers, and Former Vice-Governor 


Hayden, and they saw their teachers 
smiling. And what did those chil- 
dren do but burst out singing God 
Bless America. Two and a half 
years are a long time in children’s 
lives, but they had not forgotten 
the words. 

“The Japanese had stressed the 
point that their curriculum must be 
taught in Japanese, and yet they 
had to use English to teach these 
children,” General Romulo reports. 
“The school teachers brought out of 
the earth the American school books 
they had buried there in tin cans. 
The words in those books had kept 
their strength below the captive 
earth, for they were the words that 
had held the source of freedom and 
of loyalty, first to America and then 


to the Philippines.” 
si 





ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST COMPULSORY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Sipney B. HA. 
In High Points 


FAVORABLE 


1. It is necessary as an adequate 
provision for national security. 

2. It is a requisite preparedness 
for our future international obliga- 
tions. 

3. It is a sure method of improv- 
ing physical fitness and the health 
of the nation. 

4.A generalized national training 
program is necessary as the base on 
which a scientifically applied selec- 
tive system could produce the 
highly professional future army. 

5. National service could provide 
a new means for the recognition 
and development of the duties and 
obligations of the individual to his 
country and to society, in contrast 
to the overemphasis on personal 
rights and on the responsibility of 
the nation to the individual. 

6. The national service program 
could inspire a deeper appreciation 
of our national heritage and moti- 
vate a more active understanding 
of local, national, and world citi- 
zenship. 

7. It could serve as a means for 
the proper encouragement of fur- 
ther training and education in pub- 
lic service in established institutions 
and by new and more specialized 
schools. 

8. It could continue certain tech- 
nical training opportunities which 
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are often not adequately accepted 
by youth in the public schools, 

9. Youth’s opportunities for guid- 
ance, occupational adjustment, and 
placement could be largely en. 
hanced. 

10. Its directness and disciplines 
could reduce the immaturity and 
irresponsibility of many youth who 
ordinarily are left to aimless pur- 
pose and dubious activity. 

11. For certain types of youth 
national service could perform as 
well or better than the Civilian 
Conservation Corps did for similar 
types. 

12. National service could hasten 
the return of the veterans now in 
service and provide more equitably 
for the extended service which will 
be necessary for some years follow- 
ing the war. 

13. It would make desirable util- 
ization of the great system of Army 
and Navy camps, stations, and of 
their extensive equipment. 

14. The distinctive success of the 
Swiss military system under demo 
cratic operation, and with an effec- 
tive demonstration of general 
functional citizenship, suggests the 
favorable possibilities for a democ- 
racy. 

15. It would be an imporant fea- 
ture in the creation of jobs. 
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UNFAVORABLE 


1. It is foreign to the American 
ideal. 

2. Many immigrants came to 
America to escape compulsory mili- 
tary service. 

3. It will produce a military hier- 
archy which would be a dangerous 
element in American politics. 

4. It will increase political patron- 
age. 

5. It will prevent the reduction 
of taxes. 

6. It will prevent the long antici- 
pated and proper extension of pub- 
lic education. There will not be 
suficient revenue for both. 

7. It will interfere with our sys- 
tem of higher education. 

8. Its influence will react to a 
dictation of the method, content, 
and control of secondary education. 

9. It does not necessarily guaran- 
tee national security (France). 

10. It does not necessarily insure 
peace, or freedom, or democratic 
progress. 

11. The actual need or the desir- 
able size of a standing military 
force is not known now. 

12. The question of national 
service is too important to be de- 
cided emotionally under war fever. 





- Sidney B. Hall is Professor of Education, ™ 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Material prepared for a Subcom- 
mittee of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Reported from High Points, XXVI 

(November, 1944) 14-16. 


13. A national program of health 
for young children is more basic 
and promising for the health of the 
nation than a system of physical 
conditioning for youth. 

14. The Secretary of War has af- 
firmed that, “The amount of mili- 
tary drill actually needed can be 
given in a relatively brief period of 
time. .. .” and, “The physical con- 
dition of a soldier is of prime im- 
portance.” Physical conditioning 
can be done by the schools. 

15. The army of the future will 
be small and highly professional- 
ized. It can be successfully recruited 
from specialists and from the better 
trained individuals. The voluntary 
military units in schools can be op- 
erated more thoroughly and can be 
extended into summer units more 
completely. With such pay induce- 
ment as might be necessary to ob- 
tain recruits the entire cost of such 
a plan should be less and at the 
same time should prove more ef- 
fective than the mass military 
training of all youth. 

16. National military service 
would create a serious problem of 
morale. The proper motivation 
would be lacking in peacetime. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON THE TEACHING 
OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 


E. R. Bresticu 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


p REPARATIONS for postwar 
conditions are being made in all 
fields months before the war ends. 
Statesmen, industrialists, investors, 
and many others are considering 
the problems of unemployment, 
transportation, business, housing, 
food, and supplies. In the midst of 
all of these activities, men and wom- 
en interested in education have not 
been idle. Plans for the future will 
be influenced by experiences during 
the war. Valuable lessons have 
been learned from the mathematics 
programs of preinduction and spe- 
cial training courses. They will in- 
fluence the mathematical curricu- 
lum. 

In many ways the attitudes to- 
wards mathematics before and dur- 
ing this war resemble those of 
World War I. In the years preced- 
ing each war high-school mathemat- 
ics received much adverse criticism 
from general educators, from teach- 
ers of higher mathematics and of 
related fields such as physics, from 
business and industry, and, indeed, 
from the parents of pupils. Many 
of the educational values claimed 
for the subject were being ques- 
tioned and denied. The trend was 
to discourage pupils from electing 
the subject. 

Teachers of mathematics were 
not indifferent to these trends. Ef- 
forts were made to improve curric- 
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ulum and methods, to correlate 
mathematics with various school 
subjects, and to create techniques 
for providing for individual differ. 
ences in instruction. Mathematics 
has been related to the purpose of 
general education and to the needs 
of society. 

When war comes the importance 
of mathematical training is immedi- 
ately recognized. This was true to 
a far greater extent in the present 
war than in World War I. Many 
men, ready and eager to enlist, had 
to defer applications for months un- 
til they fulfilled certain mathemat- 
ical requirements. Rush courses in 
algebra, statistics, trigonometry, and 
analytics were organized in the col- 
leges and schools of the country. 
Great war industries and govern- 
mental agencies, also, were search- 
ing for people with sufficient mathe- 
matical background. Most skilled 
workers seemed to need some 
knowledge of high-school mathe- 
matics and many good students 
were kept out of responsible posi- 
tions because they did not know 
algebra or trigonometry. High- 
school mathematics up to and in- 
cluding trigonometry is essential 
in map reading, communications, 
electricity, radio, aviation, naviga 
tion, aeronautics, meteorology, bal- 
listics, and engineering. The waf 
has presented a forceful argument 
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for the requirement of some mathe- 
matics of all high-school pupils in 
the postwar period. 

The importance of mathematics 
has brought satisfaction to the 
tachers of that subject, but it has 
dso brought to the surface some 
grious weaknesses in the teaching 
inthe past. Many men and women 
o high general and mechanical 
dility found their progress retarded 
ot limited because they evidently 
had received poor mathematical 
waining. It is interesting to note 
that the criticisms are not new. Fol- 
lowing are some of the typical ones: 

1. High-school graduates are weak 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
in which they were supposed to be 
tained in elementary school. 

2. The students’ preparation in 
the basic concepts and processes of 
algebra and geometry is poor. 

3, Because the underlying prin- 
tiples are not understood, the ten- 
dency prevails to perform algebraic 
processes mechanically. 

4. Schools do not develop the abil- 
ity of clear and correct thinking in 
mathematical situations. 

5. Students are inaccurate and 
lacking in thoroughness. 

6 Students are not able to use 
the mathematics they have learned. 

7, Problem solving ability is low. 

Numerous studies have shown 
justification for the persistent criti- 
tims that a large percent of high- 
chool graduates is poorly grounded 
in arithmetic. Traditionally syste- 
Matic instruction in arithmetic is 
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discontinued after the eighth grade. 
Courses in arithmetic are not and 
should not be offered in the high 
school, but arithmetical proficiency 
should become a graduate require- 
ment of the school. The school 
must plan a program which reaches 
all pupils and measures their arith- 
metical growth year by year over 
the entire school period. The first 
step is to administer a test on 
arithmetic essentials and identify 
pupils who are in need of further 
instruction. 

The second step in the plan is*to 
arrange for corrective teaching. This 
is a simple matter for the pupils 
who are taking courses in mathe- 
matics, but special classes will have 
to be organized for those who are 
weak in arithmetic. One class meet- 
ing a week is sufficient, and empha- 
sis should be on understanding of 
such concepts as common and deci- 
mal fractions and the principles on 
which the arithmetical processes are 
based. A 

The teaching of all high-school 
mathematics should stress under- 
standing of concepts and principles. 
The tendency among the students 
is to work mechanically by rules. 
This experience conforms to that 
of teachers of the upper mathemat- 
ics courses in high schools and col- 
leges. 

Understandings develop slowly. 
Meanings must grow out of re- 
peated concrete experiences pro- 


vided in the teaching. Definitions 


and processes which are outcomes 
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of such experiences will be under- 
stood and the chances are that they 
will be retained. The meaning of 
the literal number, the exponent, 
and the algebraic processes must be 
taught thoroughly and made clear. 
Many pupils take kindly to a 
method of work that is purely me- 
chanical. They have used it with 
success in arithmetic. If they can get 
by with it in algebra and make 
good grades, their faith in it is 
greatly strengthened. However, they 
are in for a shock when they study 
geometry, for geometry is not a 
subject to be mastered by mechan- 
ical repetition, but a way of think- 
ing. To be sure, there must be 
“rules” and “cases,” but the method 
of deriving them is very important. 
They must grow slowly out of ex- 
periences which require mental 
effort, careful thinking, and time. 
The complaint that students in 
military courses show a lack of 
problem-solving ability is not sur- 
prising. Teachers of mathematics 
in high schools and colleges find 
the development of this ability a 
slow and tedious process. Problem 
solving cannot be mastered by drill 
on rules for specific types of prob- 
lems. It slowly grows out of prac- 
tice with ever so many problems 
involving the largest possible vari- 
ety of types. Studies and reports em- 
phasize the importance of problem 
solving and some writers have rec- 
ommended that the study of prob- 
lem situations be the basis of the 
entire mathematics curriculum. 
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- larger number of pupils to the study 


Mathematics has always been of 
importance to those high-school pv- 
pils who plan to continue their edu. 
cation in college, especially the fu- 
ture scientists and engineers. In the 
reports of two national committees, 
published in 1940, ample evidence 
was presented to show that mathe. 
matics also has an important place 
in general education. When the war 
ends some military training will be 
continued. Moreover, industries 
will carry on a large amount of sci- 
entific investigation. After the war 
there will be a greater peace-time 
demand for men and women with 
mathematical training than ever be- 
fore. High schools should prepare 
to meet these needs by attracting a 


of mathematics. What should be the 
content of the mathematical curric- 
ulum? 

The recommendations made by 
the Joint Commission and the Com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education 
Association have suggested improve- 
ments in content and methods 
which should be put into practice 
by the teachers of mathematics, To 
these recommendations will bk 
added the advice of new commit 
tees, such as the recent Committee 
on Postwar Plans. 

The military authorities have sug- 
gested no radical changes in the 
mathematical curriculum. In fact, 
they have expressed the opinion 
that a course in mathematics com 
prising arithmetic, algebra, geom 
etry, and trigonometry is entirely 
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satisfactory for their needs, with the 
recommendation that arithmetical 
proficiency should be an aim of sec- 
ondary-school mathematics. New 
courses are not recommended. 

However, military authorities 
have been very emphatic that im- 
provements in methods of instruc- 
tion are imperative. Present meth- 
ods fail to train a large percent of 
pupils in accuracy and thorough- 
ness, in clear thinking, in acquiring 
understandings, and in ability to use 
and apply the mathematics they 
have learned. The war thus gives 
new impetus to the movement of 
developing a mastery technique of 
teaching; of offering wide experi- 
ences to secure transfer to new sit- 
uations; and of planning activities 
which give training in clear think- 
ing. 

General education aims to pre- 
pare the pupils for efficient parti- 
cipation in the activities in which 
they engage later as adults and for 
the assumption of their share of 


social responsibility. Mathematics 
has much to contribute to these 
aiins. It is useful in the life of the 
people at home, in their daily work, 
in business, in industry, or wher- 
ever people must be competent to 
deal with quantitative problems. 
Boys and girls expecting to become 
skilled workers in the shops and in- 
dustries of the community need 
shop mathematics in which arith- 
metical proficiency is essential and 
which includes such geometry as 
measurement of lines, angles, sur- 
faces, and contents. Algebra is also 
needed. 

Mathematics aids further in gen- 
eral education because other school 
subjects increasingly make use of 
the subject. It has a further share 
in the accomplishments of the pur- 
pose of general education because it 
offers opportunities for the develop- 
ment of efficient study habits, intel- 
lectual independence, and clear 
thinking in forming correct judg- 
ment. 


E. R. Breslich is a member of the faculty of 

the University of Chicago. Reported from 

the Mathematics Teacher, XXXVII (No- 
vember, 1944), 291-300. 
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-* OME 20 Belmont, Mass., high-school pupils put out 
to sea every day for training in piloting and seamanship. 
The course carries five credits toward graduation. Skipper 
of the class is Second Class Yeoman Verna B. Ames, of 
the Coast Guard Reserve (Temporary). The course is 
taught from texts prepared by the U. S. Coast Guard. 
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ARE LEFT-HANDED TEACHERS HANDICAPPED? 


CHRISTIE JEFFRIES 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


pe ® my remedial handwriting 
classes of college students in train- 
ing for teaching were three left- 
handed girls using awkward over- 
hand positions in writing. It was a 
large number to find in a group of 
40, and I immediately wondered 
why these girls had not been trained 
in correct habits for a left-handed 
writer; if right- or left-handed 
teachers had been responsible for 
these students’ habits; and, more 
important, would these left-handed 
girls be handicapped as teachers in 
elementary grades. 

Despite the fact that dismay was 
evident on the faces of the girls 
when I asked them to assume the 
correct position for left-handed 
writers, I felt it was worth it. Al- 
though they would have a difficult 
struggle to overcome a habit in- 
grained by 14 years of writing in 
one position and would suffer a les- 
sening of speed and a deterioration 
in quality, I felt that they must be 
prepared to demonstrate correct po- 
sition and good quality in writing. 

But what did I really know about 
the status of the left-handed teacher 
in service? No studies were avail- 
able. Was there a psychological and 
economic handicap? Were princi- 
pals as willing to have left-handed 
teachers as right-handed ones? Do 
principals feel that left-handed 
teachers create problems in a school 
—are they imitated and is imita- 
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tion a factor in the increase in left. 
handedness which has jumped from 
4 percent to 13 percent in the past 
two decades? In an attempt to an- 
swer these and other questions, | 
sent questionnaires to elementary- 
school principals in our service area. 
Following are some of the conclu- 
sions. 

Replies were received from 127 
principals, giving data on 1629 
teachers. Eighty-one principals said 
they did not regard left-handedness 
as a handicap (five principals men- 
tioned being left-handed  them- 
selves); 22 were doubtful because 
of lack of experience with left. 
handed teachers; and 24 definitely 
stated they regard left-handedness 
as a handicap. 

Of the 24 who regard left-hand- 
edness as a handicap, only seven 
principals gave statements of actual 
experience to substantiate their opin- 
ions. The reasons they gave in- 
cluded the following: a second- 
grade left-handed teacher was han- 
dicapped in teaching penmanship, 
art, or any kind of handwork; a 
larger number of pupils imagine 
they are left-handed; the staff in- 
cluded a left-handed teacher,’ who 
wrote a wretched hand, which, in 
turn, was directly reflected in the 
efforts of the class. 

Principals in the doubtful group 
seemed to feel teachers would be 
handicapped in primary grades 
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where imitation on the part of 
students is greatest. 

Other comments, from principals 
who felt left-handedness was no 
handicap, fell into three groups. 
(Twenty-six of these administrators 
had had experience with left-handed 
teachers.) The attitude of a very 
small group who consider handed- 
ness of no importance in any situa- 
tion may be summed up in the 
words of one principal: “I consider 
left-handedness about as important 
as false teeth.” 

In the second group were those 
who felt that adjustments could and 
should be made. One principal 
stated, “[ believe a_ left-handed 
teacher should not use the peculiar 
over-hand position so often as- 
sumed.” Another said that left- 
handed teachers who use good posi- 
tion teach handwriting _ satisfac- 
torily. 

In a third group were those who 
believe left-handedness is an advan- 
tage. One stated a reason for hir- 
ing a left-handed teacher was her 
ability to write well with her left 
hand in teaching left-handed chil- 
dren. Another said that left-handed- 
ness might make the teacher addi- 
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tionally aware of the importance of 
good handwriting. A third said 
that in an art teacher it is a benefit. 

From these replies it seems safe 
to draw some conclusions. The ma- 
jority of principals do not consider 
left-handedness important in select- 
ing a teacher, and were as willing 
to have a left-handed teacher as a 
right-handed one, other things be- 
ing equal. Forty-seven were uncer- 
tain because of lack of experience. 
Only nine out of 127 definitely ex- 
pressed themselves as unwilling to 
have a left-handed teacher. 

Principals who have had experi- 
ence with left-handed teachers feel 
that such teachers are handicapped 
unless they habitually use the posi- 
tion recommended and maintain a 
reasonably high standard of quality. 
Two mentioned left-handedness as 
a handicap in sewing. 

Since left-handedness is on the 
increase, the training of left-handed 
teachers who can give helpful in- 
struction becomes correspondingly 
important, and offers possibilities 
for the left-handed teacher to over- 
come her handicap in penmanship 
by turning it to an advantage in a 
specialized field. 


Christie Jeffries is Associate Professor of Eng- 

lish, Paterson, New Jersey, State Teachers 

College. Reported from the New Jersey Edu- 

cational Review, XVIII (November, 1944), 
60-1. 
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COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING MATERIALS 


In the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


cin is generally known, mer- 
chants and manufacturers have pre- 
pared and offer to schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, a great va- 
riety of material free or at a charge 
that does not cover the cost. These 
materials are widely used, especially 
by teachers of home economics, 
shop, business, the sciences, and to 
a lesser extent by teachers of the so- 
cial studies, English, mathematics, 
and the fine arts. 

The offering and use of such ma- 
terials raise problems that should be 
frankly faced and solved. The chief 
problem is raised by a suspicion on 
the part of some that business in 
providing materials to supplement 
the curriculum is seeking to use the 
schools to promote its own interests. 
The chief danger is that some 
teachers will not discriminate be- 
tween materials that make a real 
contribution to education and those 
that are actually for the promotion 
of sales. 

Ideally, schools should plan curric- 
ulums that promise the greatest 
possible return to the supporting so- 
ciety in youth better able and better 
disposed to make their communi- 
ties better places in which to live 
and in which to make a living. 
Many, perhaps most, of the courses 
are based on adopted textbooks, 
which are supplemented by the bet- 
ter teachers with materials drawn 
from a great variety of sources in 
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order to enrich and enliven the sy, 
labus and bring it up to date, 
Ideally, too, schools should provi 
at their own expense all of the ms 
terials and experiences that are ne. 
essary for the educational program 
But actually they do not do so. Ih 
some cases it is impossible; in othe 
cases there is not sufficient money in 
the budget. 

Most modern schools wish to give 
their pupils first-hand knowledg 
of the society and community in 
which they live. Textbooks are rele 
tively inexpensive, but enriching 
materials of various kinds usually 
cost more money than is at the 
disposal of the schools or thar 
they can demand of students and 
their parents. Consequently teacher 
are hospitable to supplementary ms 
terials that are offered without ex 
pense. Every live teacher is awart 
of important new inventions, o 
changes in political geography tha 
require new maps, of emergent men 
and women whose biographies art 
desired. To vivify instruction the 
teacher wishes pictorial illustrations 
—charts, posters, or films—that can 
be seen simultaneously by the whole 
class. The desired materials usually 
are not in the textbooks and cannot 
be provided from the limited schod 
budget. 

Recognizing that schools have 
needs that they cannot easily sat 
isfy, merchants and manufacturers 
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have prepared and offer to them a 
great variety of materials. These 
materials are essentially of an ad- 
vertising nature, and they vary 
enormously in educational value, 
from almost none to that of the 
highest importance. In this discus- 
sion we shall consider such materi- 
als of potential educational value as 
exhibits, charts, posters, graphs, 
maps, recipes, formulas, films, and 
books or pamphlets which explain 
how goods are manufactured and 
used, often with a description of 
the country in which the raw ma- 
terials originate, together with an 
historical sketch of processes and 
distribution. 

A few of the materials are shoddy, 
but for the most part they are sub- 
stantial and superior in artistic effect, 
comparing not unfavorably with the 
products of standard publishers of 
school supplies. Much of this ma- 
terial has significant educational 
value and many of the offerings 
are prepared by experts who obvi- 
ously know the needs of the schools. 
Other materials, unfortunately, are 
evidently prepared by technical spe- 
cialists who know their wares but 
have little acquaintance with the 
needs of the schools or with the lim- 
itations of the students. And, even 
more unfortunately, some materials 
are intended more as sales promo- 
tion than as contributions to the bet- 
tering of education. 

No intelligent person can go over 
a mass of materials furnished by 
commercial concerns without wish- 


ing that he had the time to satis- 
fy aroused interest and to extend 
his own education by reading care- 
fully many of the books and pamph- 
lets. Business has prepared and is 
offering to schools free of cost or 
at nominal charges material on al- 
most all conceivable phases of life 
with which current education is at- 
tempting to acquaint youth. 

The question naturally arises as 
to why manufacturers go to the 
trouble and expense, often very large 
expense, of furnishing materials to 
the schools free or at a charge that 
is less than the cost of preparation 
and distribution. The advertisement 
of goods or services is the reason 
most often given by teachers, lay- 
men, and educational theorists; and 
it is stated frankly by the majority 
of manufacturers who offer mate- 
rials to the schools. Advertising may 
aim at direct and immediate sales 
promotion of some specific product, 
but this purpose of supplementary 
teaching materials is generally con- 
demned by educators and business 
men alike. 

A second purpose of advertising 
is to give’ information about goods 
or services so that people have a 
consciousness of need and in conse- 
quence develop for them desires 
which may be satisfied immediately 
or at some later time. A third pur- 
pose of advertising is to popularize 
a firm or brand name. That this has 
been successful is seen in the fact 
that some such trade names—ko- 
dak, stetson, victrola, for example 
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—have become common nouns in 
our language. What the populari- 
zation in schools of trade or brand 
names is worth is anybody’s guess. 
Business evidently thinks that the 
cost of educational materials for 
this purpose is justified by results 
or it would not continue to lay out 
money for them. Some firms go so 
far as to provide for schools mate- 
rials that are remotely, if at all, re- 
lated to their normal products. For 
example, General Motors issued a 
series of “nonadvertising booklets”; 
and the National Cash Register Co. 
offers a series of films that have 
nothing to do with its machines. 

A final purpose of advertising to 
be mentioned is to create an atti- 
tude of mind that will be receptive 
of other sales appeals that the com- 
pany makes—in newspapers and 
magazines, on billboards, over the 
radio, and directly by salesmen. 

Whatever the motives that have 
actuated business to supply com- 
mercial supplementary teaching ma- 
terials to schools, it should be rec- 
ognized that it has in common with 
education the important purpose of 
raising the standard of living of all 
of the people. Commercial supple- 
mentary teaching materials should 
contribute to this common objective, 
and they should not contain any- 
thing that interferes with its com- 
plete attainment. 

Objections to school use of com- 
mercial materials —Some of the ob- 
jections to use by schools of mate- 
rials prepared by business firms 
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have already been implied. Other 
objections follow. 

Objection 1. Schools should no 
be used to promote private interests 
and causes that have not gained 
general approval as being for the 
public welfare. 

Objection 2. The use by schools 
of commercial materials may caus 
in rival merchants and manufactur. 
ers jealousies and protests. This ob 
jection does not seem to be impor. 
tant. 

Objection 3. Commercial materi- 
als or campaigns may distort the 
curriculum. This objection, though 
seldom stated, is a sound one. 

Uses by schools of commercial 
materials —The following list may 
suggest wider uses of commercial 
materials than are generally custo 
mary, and should be valuable in 
suggesting to business what schools 
want. 

Purpose 1. To supplement what 
is available in textbooks or in the 
library. 

Purpose 2. To give to students 
what is not available in textbooks 
or standard library works. Changes 
in the modern world are so rapid 
that in some details many books are 
behind the times shortly after they 
are published. 

Purpose 3. To present different 
points of view. 

Purpose 4. To give students 4 
sense of actuality. 

Purpose 5. To accustom youth to 
use, and to use intelligently, non 
school materials. 
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Purpose 6. To arouse interest by 
the use of nonschool materials. 

Purpose 7. To develop in individ- 
val students interest that will lead 
to intellectual satisfactions and in 
some cases to specialization. 

Purpose 8. To furnish clinical 
materials. 

Criterions and suggestions for the 
preparation, selection, and use of 
commercial materials. 

Criterion 1. To be usable in class- 
rooms, commercial supplementary 
teaching materials must contribute 
positively and effectively to pro- 
moting without distortion the edu- 
cation program approved by the re- 
sponsible educational authorities of 
the school. 

Criterion 2. Commercial supple- 
mentary teaching materials must 
not contain direct promotion of 
sales. 

The contents of commercial sup- 
plementary teaching materials must 
be sound, significant, timely, well- 
balanced, accurate, fair, concerned 
with principles or products in gen- 
eral rather than with specific brands 
only, adapted to the needs, interest, 
maturity level, and economic level 
of the students who will use it, 
as well as truthful, objective, and 
responsible. 

The presentation of commercial 
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supplementary 
should be 

1. Well organized, either logi- 
cally as regards subject matter or 
psychologically in terms of economi- 
cal and effective teaching and learn- 
ing. 

2. Clear in concepts, in vocabu- 
lary, in sentence structure, in para- 
graphs, and in illustrations. 

3. Interesting in style and display. 

The Consumer Education Study 
offers to provide two services with- 
out charge to either the producer 
or the user of such materials. Serv- 
ice 1—To advise business when it 
is planning and producing materi- 
als for use by schools. Service 2—To 
transmit to business concerns 
through the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., suggestions by 
teachers of supplementary teaching 
materials that they would like to 
have provided for enrichment of the 
curriculum. 

In spite of the abundance of ma- 
terials already offered, it is believed 
that the needs of the schools are not 
nearly satisfied. If teachers will in- 
dicate what they want to enrich and 
to enliven their courses of study 
and business concerns are informed 
specifically of these wants, the prob- 
ability is that at least some of them 
will be satisfied. 


teaching materials 


Reported from Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials, published by Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 


D. C., 1944. 24 pp. 





THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


Lucite McGraw 
In the West Virginia School Journal 


“W une much consolidation 
of smaller school units has been 
done in the past few years, the one- 
teacher elementary school continues 
to be a vitally important part of 
West Virginia’s public-school sys- 
tem. Most recent figures show that 
there are 2921. one-teacher schools 
in this state at the present time and 
that these schools have an enrol- 
ment of 65,000 pupils or 24 percent 
of all the elementary pupils in the 
state. 

Many educators believe that the 
one-teacher school is an educa- 
tional evil which can be eliminated 
only through consolidation. No 
doubt there are many communities 
with several small schools near a 
common center where consolidation 
can and should be done. But con- 
solidation alone will not necessarily 
correct the deficiencies inherent in 
rural life nor insure taking advan- 
tage of its strong points. What is 
needed is a more thorough study 
of the rural child to discover his 
needs and his strong points and 
from these findings a type of edu- 
cational program should be planned 
to meet these needs. 

Research reports indicate that ru- 
ral children are not less intelligent 
than urban children at birth, but 
that rural children are slightly lower 
than urban children in both intelli- 
gence and achievement as shown 
by standardized tests requiring lan- 
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guage ability. Rural children com. 
pare favorably with urban children 
in tests not requiring the use of 
language. Socially, rural children 
have a tendency toward aloofness 
with the associated characteristics 
of timidity and individualism. In 
physical well-being rural children 
compare favorably with urban chil. 
dren except for a higher death rate 
from _ controllable communicable 
disease. 

On the credit side, rural children 
have much knowledge and skill in 
activities pertaining to farm life, 
marked familiarity with the natural 
worlds, and have high standards of 
personal conduct. 

We may conclude that rural and 
urban children are basically the 
same. The deficiencies in language 
and social abilities indicate a lack 
in the rural child’s environment of 
opportunities for developing thes 
abilities. The higher death rate 
from communicable diseases indi 
cates a lack of sanitary practices. 

The rural environment, however, 
is not to be blamed for all of the 
rural child’s deficiencies. The tra 
ditional one-teacher school with it 
rigid grading of pupils into eight 
grades with from one to three of 
four pupils in a grade, its program 
of from 30 to 40 short assignments 
(recite classes) and its almost e 
clusive use of textbook material far 
removed from the child’s expett 
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nce and interest did little to over- 
ome environmental deficiencies. 

onsolidation has failed to enrich 
he rural child’s environment and 
has, in fact, depleted his .already 
barren environment by taking out 
of his community the only institu- 
tion of common interest. 

The solution to the rural child’s 
educational problems then is not 
necessarily consolidation (though 
often practical and desirable) but a 
complete reorganization of the one- 
teacher school program to achieve 
four objectives: 

1. The breaking of grade lines, 
thus permitting several grades to be 
taught as one group according to 
the needs, interests, and capacities 
of the group. This reduces the num- 
ber of groups, and also does away 
with the small classes of from one 
to three or four pupils, thereby cre- 
ating a better situation for develop- 
ing language skills and social abili- 
ties. 

2. A systematic rotation of sub- 
jects or units of work over a period 
of from two to three years, reduc- 
ing the number of courses offered 
at one time to a minimum and per- 
mitting longer periods and more 
time for individual and small-group 
instruction. 

3. The provision for free reading 
—art, music, club work, and such 
activities as will develop language 
and social abilities. 

4. The program must provide 
for a study of current events, 
health, nature study, and other ac- 
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tivities that will adapt the curricu- 
lum to local needs. 

The following is a description of 
a program being practiced in the 
Bird one-teacher school of Mercer 
county. The building consists of 
one large classroom and two smaller 
rooms. The large room is furnished 
informally with movable chair 
desks which are arranged in groups 
according to need. There are also 
two work tables with chairs for 
work which cannot be done at the 
pupil’s desk. One corner of the 
room is used for recreational read- 
ing. There is also a small bulletin 
board for a display of attractive 
posters about books and there are 
special shelves for books, pamph- 
lets, and magazines. Other equip- 
ment consists of bulletin boards for 
display of work, a phonograph 
with records, radio, maps, charts, 
globe, numerous bulletins, and mis- 
cellaneous material for activity 
work. One of the smaller rooms is 
used for primary work and the 
other small room is equipped for a 
kitchen. 

The daily schedule of this one- 
room school is divided into four 
time blocks with one and one-half 
hours for lunch and recreation. 
However, the day’s work begins 
when the first pupil enters the 
building. This time is spent in get- 
ting ready for the work of the day. 
The room temperature is checked, 
water cooler filled, materials made 
ready, and wraps and lunches cared 
for. This jis also a time for informal 
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discussion by the pupils and the 
teacher. 

The first 30-minute period or 
block is the conference and plan- 
ning period. There is first a brief 
morning assembly, and sometimes 
short programs planned by the 
children. This is followed by a con- 
ference period when all children 
are allowed to express themseves 
freely in relating news items or 
any experience of interest to the 
groups. Every child is encouraged 
to take part in this period. 

Following the conference period 
is a planning period at which time 
all the plans are made for the day’s 
work. Each group has a chart 
which is displayed on the assign- 
ment board. As the plans for the 
day are made these are written on 
the chart opposite the child’s name. 
This is a period for reviewing plans 
which were previously made when 
each unit of work was introduced. 
Planning must be done each day to 
stimulate interest in the work of 
the day and to review the things 
which many children may not re- 
member from the day before. Each 
child has a part in planning the 
work for the day. 

The next two and one-half hour 
block is given to instruction in the 
skill subjects: reading, language, 
spelling, penmanship, and arithme- 
tic. The pupils are grouped accord- 
ing to abilities for this part of the 
day’s work. Approximately 60 
minutes are given to reading. The 
primary group has oral reading 
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daily. Phonetic and remedial teach. 
ing is done as needed in the sub 
ject matter. Reading is done in 
large units of work in all group 
above the primary grades. In thes 
groups the days not used for read. 
ing instruction are used for fre 
reading or other activities pertain 
ing to their unit. Language is us 
ually correlated with other subjects 
however. Spelling and penmanship 
are taught as separate subjects, and 
for penmanship pupils are grouped 
according to their needs. 

The pupils are grouped accord. 
ing to needs and abilities for arith. 
metic. These groups are flexible, al. 
lowing a child to advance from one 
group to another. The pupil may 
also work in any group in which 
some particular need is stressed. 

The grouping of the pupils is 
made flexible. A pupil may be in 
Group C in arithmetic, Group B 
in reading, and Group 4 in spell- 
ing. Standardized tests are given 
at least twice a year to determine 
the progress made by the pupil. 

One hour is used as a block for 
the individual needs, expression, 
and varied activities. The expres 
sion period has as its major pur 
pose to help the children develop 
expression through oral and written 
language, dramatics, art, and mv 
sic. Most of the work is related to 
work of other periods. At least 15 
minutes are given to music each 
day. The phonograph is used in 
teaching rhythm and music appre- 
ciation. 
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Art is correlated with other sub- 
jects whenever possible but this pe- 
riod is used for a study of color 
and design. The child is given a 
certain problem or suggestion and 
is then encouraged to use his own 
ideas. The teacher only gives sug- 
gestions, never work to be copied. 
This period is also used as a time 
for dramatization, story telling, 
written and oral compositions, and 
other forms of expression. Other 
periods are used for practical arts 
and Four-H club work. First aid 
is taught as a regular subject to all 
pupils over 12 years of age. 

The fourth time block of one 
hour and fifteen minutes is used 
for social studies and science units. 
A list of these units is made by the 
teacher and pupils, covering all the 
material needed to be studied over 
a period of two or three years. The 
first list includes units in science, 
history, geography, health, and nu- 
trition. The unit to be used is se- 
lected by the teacher and pupils 
from this list with some considera- 
tion for seasons, current events, 
time elements, materials available, 


and training and experience of the 
teacher. 

The last 10-minute block of the 
daily program is used as a period 
for a summary of the day’s activ- 
ities. Assignment charts are checked 
and new charts are put on the as- 
signment board. One hour each 
day is used for the lunch and recre- 
ation period. The teacher makes 
suggestions but the pupils help 
plan the menu. Here they have an 
opportunity to put into practice the 
things they learn in health and nu- 
trition classes as they try to plan 
meals high in food value. 

The daily school is planned so 
(1) grade lines are easily broken 
down, (2) that through a syste- 
matic rotation of units of work 
over a period of from two to three 
years the number of courses of- 
fered at one time is reduced to a 
minimum, (3) that there is time 
for free reading, club work, and 
activities to develop language and 
social ability, and (4) that there is 
time for activities that will adapt 
the course of study to local needs 
and current problems. 


Lucille McGraw is reading supervisor of 


Mingo County, 


West 


Virginia. Reported 


from the West Virginia School Journal, 
LXXIII (December, 1944), 5-7. 
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/Vew YORK CITY has a “consumer counselor” (a 
teacher with special duties) in each school who is respon- 
sible for all consumer education activities. 
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ADJUSTMENTS OF NONPROMOTED PUPILS 
Apo.tpn A. SANDIN 


In the Teachers College Record 


a study deals with character- 
istics of the behavior, social adjust- 
ments, and attitudes of children 
who had been nonpromoted one or 
more times during their school ca- 
reers as compared with their regu- 
larly promoted classmates. Sixteen 
classes, two from each grade level 
from one to eight, were selected for 
study from five elementary schools. 
Among the 416 children whose co- 
operation provided the data were 
139 pupils who had experienced 
nonpromotion one or more times. 

Data obtained from observations 
in the classroom and from pupil 
records showed that nonpromotion, 
in effect, placed the slow-progress 
children with classmates who were 
almost invariably younger, generally 
smaller, and in many cases physi- 
cally less mature. The repeaters were 
more likely to prefer to associate 
with companions from upper grades 
and did not consider their younger 
regularly promoted classmates ap- 
propriate companions; nor did the 
repeaters receive the social approval 
or acceptance of the regularly pro- 
moted. 

On behaviors presumably exhi- 
bited when classmates associated 
with one another, the ratings of 
teachers and of children suggested 
that the repeaters often exhibited 
antisocial behavior in the company 
of their younger, regularly pro- 
moted classmates and exhibited be- 
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havior of the sort more likely to be 
troublesome during school houn 
than did their regularly promoted 
classmates of the same sex. 

The teachers did not, to any sub 
stantial degree, take account of the 
pressures and underlying causes 
which contributed to the misbehav- 
ior of children. Rather, such behay- 
ior was largely met by calling a pu 
pil’s attention to his shortcomings, 
by private lectures, by retaining chil. 
dren after school hours, and by cor 
poral punishment in extreme cases. 
That slow-progress pupils were 
more often subjected to such treat- 
ment is suggested by the unfavor- 
able behavior ratings they received 
and by the fact that teachers re 
ported 25 percent of this group, as 
against approximately 5 percent of 
the regular-progress children, as se- 
rious behavior problem cases. 

The size and more mature social 
interests of repeaters, particularly 
those who had been nonpromoted 
two or three times, were likely to 
make their behaviors in the com 
pany of younger and smaller class 
mates more noticeable. Their behav- 
ior in the company of others of 
their own age was not so unsocial. 
Interview findings indicated that 
there was a tendency for children 
to feel that classmates of a different 
progress status were too different 
from themselves in age, size, inter 
ests, and degree of social maturity 
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to be suitable companions. Further, 
those who had been held back were 
discriminated against when children 
chose study companions, largely be- 





cause classmates felt they were not 
capable. 

That there was considerable emo- 
tional upset in response to nonpro- 
motion was revealed in private talks 
with 34 pupils who were recently 
nonpromoted. Thirty-one disclosed 
they felt very badly, nine volun- 
teered that they cried about it, and 
three reported that they didn’t feel 
too badly because they knew about 
it beforehand. Further, 31 were de- 
cidedly discouraged, 23 wished to 
quit school, and 11 felt their teach- 
ers had treated them unfairly. Four- 
teen indicated that their parents 
were very angry, nine received 
spankings, eight were severely lec- 
tured on the necessity for harder 
studying, and three others felt their 
parents were sorry for them. 

Interviews disclosed that children 
regard nonpromotion as such a se- 
rious matter that the majority offer 
sympathy rather than ridicule to 
those who are retained. However, 
the available evidence indicates that 
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slow-progress pupils are subjected 
to considerable criticism and ridi- 
cule despite teachers’ efforts to keep 
such treatment of these children to 
a minimum. 

The data does not show to what 
extent the foregoing characteristics 
could be attributed to causes di- 
rectly related to nonpromotion, but 
they do indicate that of the many 
factors which may have operated, 
the factor of nonpromotion was 
among the important ones. 

The results of the investigations 
lead to the viewpoint that the bur- 
den of proof rests on those who ad- 
vocate nonpromotion as a policy ef- 
fecting a considerable proportion of 
the elementary-school population. 
The weight of evidence concerning 
academic progress, and the findings 
of this study concerning the social 
and emotional development of the 
nonpromoted pupils, point to the 
value of a scheme whereby children 
within the normal range of intelli- 
gence and physical development will 
have the opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits that come with continual 
progress in the company of others 
of their own age group. 


Reported from a study by Adolph A. Sandin, 


Teachers College, 


Columbia 


University. 


Taken from the Teachers College Record, 
XLVI (November, 1944), 120-22. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION—THE PAc 


HELEN SorENSON AND Mito LatHrop 
In the Adult Education Bulletin 


& ECAUSE of the turmoil and 
tensions of the presidential cam- 
paign, the partisan charges and 
countercharges, the adult educa- 
tional values and purposes of the 
Political Action Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have not been seen by most 
educators and laymen. There are 
many such values and purposes, 
not the least of which is the active 
entrance of trade-union members 
and working people into the much 
neglected field of political education, 

The PAC is a_political-educa- 
tional movement based on the real- 
ization that political action, such 
as voting, should be based on 
knowledge of issues and men, and 
that education, to have much value, 
should result in ever increasing 
participation in public affairs. 

The educational purposes of the 
PAC are based on three basic as- 
sumptions. First, all workers are 
citizens and as citizens are inter- 
ested in health, education, social, 
and cultural opportunities in their 
communities. The second is that 
education is far more than individ- 
ual “adjustment” to existing con- 
ditions. The final assumption is 
that education, to be of ultimate 
social and civic value, should lead 
into action. 

Its program is based on the reali- 
zation that the economic welfare 
of the masses of working people 
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can no longer be achieved by the 
simple process of collective bargain- 
ing. Trade unionists see wage 
rates, hours, working conditions, 
and employment itself determined 
by Congress and various govern. 
ment agencies. They see that the 
scales are weighted against them 
when Congress decides these issues, 
They see that when labor is affected 
adversely other groups are usually 
just as hard hit. They are becom- 
ing more aware that in their com- 
munities they have interests as con- 
sumers and citizens in common 
with all their neighbors. 

The CIO-PAC is not attempting 
to carry out its program solely 
through the existing organization 
of workers in the factories. It be- 
lieves that a community approach 
which brings trade unionists into 
close relations with nonlabor peo- 
ple must be made in order to 
achieve labor’s objectives of vic- 
tory, full employment, and eco 
nomic security for all. The PAC 
believes that labor should be able 
to take a constructive part in or- 
ganizing community activity. This 
approach is a very important step 
forward in trade-union thinking 
and is certainly of great signifi- 
cance for adult education, which 
has so frequently developed on a 
community or neighborhood basis. 

The following extract from a 
PAC pamphlet, after explaining 
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how workers are organized to pro- 
tect their working conditions but 
are unorganized in community life, 
describes the new outlook clearly 
and simply. 

“All people who work for a liv- 
ing—that includes all factory work- 
ers, white-collar workers, small 
farmers, professionals, and small 
businessmen — and their families 
need community organizations to 
protect their interest. What kind 
of community organizations do 
these have to be? They have to be 
political organizations. 

“The reason for this is obvious. 
If you follow through any problem 
in any community, you soon find 
out that it leads you all the way 
to the city hall or the state capitol or 
finally to the Congress of the 
United States. Just as organization 
in plants wins you rights as work- 
es, organization at home can win 
you rights as citizens. 

“It is as simple as all that.” 

The basic political educational 
idea of the PAC has spread beyond 
union lines. Attracted by the pro- 
gram and approach of the PAC, 
a number of outstanding men and 
women from the professions, the 
arts, and business, as well as farm 
leaders, have formed a National 
Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee and have helped stimulate the 
setting up of citizens’ committees 
locally on a, city-wide and on a 
ward basis. The slogan of these 
neighborhood committees is “Love 
thy neighbor—and organize him!” 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most promising ex- 
pectation for the permanent health 
of American political life from the 
activities of the PAC is the educa- 
tional activity which is being stim- 
ulated in the neighborhoods and 
communities of the nation. While 
these neighborhoods are divided 
into wards and election districts for 
practical purposes of political activ- 
ity, nothing is lost of the broad edu- 
cational aims related to important 
public issues, such as winning the 
war, reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction, social security, education, 
medical care, recreation, and na- 
tional, state, and city planning. 

Another long-range effect which 
we may reasonably expect from the 
program of the PAC is the integra- 
tion of the trade unions into the 
civic life of the communities. Com- 
munity leaders are beginning to 
recognize the new maturity of the 
trade unions shown in their accept- 
ance of greater civic responsibility. 

Among the other community ac- 
tivities which will inevitably be 
strengthened and given new life by 
the continuation of the PAC pro- 
gram are the social-service agen- 
cies, cooperatives, libraries, child 
care and recreation projects, and 
all the other aspects of a going 
American community. An indica- 
tion that libraries, for example, 
could increase their services in 
communities is the tremendous 
growth in the sale of books and 
pamphlets through union channels. 

In many places the old-fashioned 
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union headquarters with bare walls 
and a meeting hall atmosphere is 
giving way to union buildings 
which are workers’ social centers 
with well chosen libraries, recreation 
rooms, social service departments, 
art rooms, and other facilities that 
make the union a center for the in- 
formation and cultural development 
of its members. 

An important byproduct of this 
political education program is its 
effect on the major instrument of 
present-day adult miseducation, the 
newspapers. On several occasions 
local newspapers in New York 
State have received wide and rep- 
resentative protest from labor and 
community organizations against 
unfair and untruthful handling of 
the news. These many thousands 
of readers (and advertisers) with 
new interest in, and a new under- 
standing of, public issues may well 
save the press of America from its 
own folly. The same, of course, ap- 
plies to the radio. 

Of special importance to all edu- 
cators will be the interest created 
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among the people in the election 
or appointment of  schoolboard 
members, in the material presented 
in textbooks, and in school pp 
grams of all kinds. In most socig 
science textbooks, for instance, the 
contributions of trade unions t 
modern industrial society are given 
neither the space nor the apprecis 
tion that is given the contribution 
of industrial leaders. It seems rez 
sonable to expect also that some in- 
stitutions of higher education 
which have more and more been 
put to it to justify their existence in 
this age of specialization should 
look to the trade unions in the next 
period for support and for new 
service opportunities. 

The emphasis on community 
wholeness in this forward-looking 
approach by trade unions promises 
much for the future. If confidence 
in and understanding of this new 
approach is won in the community, 
the prospect of division of economic 
and political life along class lines 
need not rise to plague us in the 
immediate postwar period. 


Reported from the Adult Education Bulletin, 
IX (October, 1944), 6-10. 
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= War Food Administration is asking teachers to 
help discourage the bean- and pea-shooting fad among 
school children because supplies are low. Teachers should 
cease encouraging such activity. 
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THE NATURE AND MEANING OF INTEGRATION 


Sister CLARITA SERAMUR, S. C. 


In the Catholic Educational Review 


ol SURVEY of current educa- 
tional literature reveals that the 
term “integration” is used in a 
wide variety of meanings. Much 
literature occurring in educational 
magazines today deals with special 
applications of terms which, in many 
instances, are held to be synony- 
mous with integration, but which 
do not satisfy the true meaning of 
integration as applied. to the total 
learning of the individual. 

After a careful study and analysis 
of the literature, the following def- 
inition by Douglass best satisfies the 
true meaning of integration as the 
writer sees it: “Integration is the 
conscious aspect of bringing to- 
gether the sum total of all learning; 
it is the concomitant learnings or 
the aggregate knowledge acquired.” 
Educationally, integration may be 
followed out in all three of the main 
educational objectives—intellectual, 
moral, and cultural. And again, 
these three objectives may them- 
selves be integrated through the 
spiritual objective, thus making for 
the complete unification of knowl- 
edge. 

Integration in intellectual objec- 
tive. — From the viewpoint of the 
intellectual objective, the developing 
of the human intellect into an eff- 
cient instrument of thought and 
judgment, integration should mean 
the organization of all elements of 
knowledge into a unit in such a 


way that each element assumes its 
relative value in comparison with 
all other elements, and thus corre- 
sponds exactly with reality. 

Integration in moral objective— 
From the viewpoint of the moral 
educational objective —that is, the 
development of character—integra- 
tion in the special sense refers to 
the organization of motives for 
right action. A man with acute 
mental faculties but no moral train- 
ing may prove a real menace to 
civilization. To present truths to 
the mind and to fail in matters of 
disciplining the will is to produce an 
intellectual genius who has within 
him a tremendous force for evil. 

Integration in cultural objective. 
—From the viewpoint of the cul- 
tural educational objective—that is, 
the development of an appreciation 
for the finest things of life—integra- 
tion in this special sense means the 
organization of principles of artis- 
tic appreciation. 

Integration in spiritual objective. 
—Finally, if a nucleus is discover- 
able which will serve to centralize 
the work of organization for all 
three educational objectives in com- 
mon and, if a plan of educational 
procedure is organized according to 
the method called for by this dis- 
covery, the result would be the ap- 
plication of educational integration 
in the highest sense of the term. 
This is the type of integration which 
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is the goal of the Catholic educa- 
tor. This is the spiritual objective, 
and this is the reason why the 
Catholic educator holds that reli- 
gion must serve as the basic factor 
in the integration of learning. 

The Catholic educator believes 
that man has a soul that is im- 
mortal, a soul destined to live an 
eternal life. He further believes 
that to save one’s soul is the su- 
preme business of life. It is a mat- 
ter of paramount importance to the 
Catholic educator that religion be 
made the core of every program and 
that its spirit pervade the entire 
curriculum. This does not mean, 
however, that the greater part of the 
time must be devoted to formal re- 
ligious instruction; rather, it means 
that the students be surrounded by 
a religious atmosphere. 

While much confusion seems to 
exist among present-day educators 
concerning the meaning of integra- 
tion, they seem to use the concept 
in three distinct contexts, namely, 
psychological integration, pedagog- 
ical integration, and sociological in- 
tegration. Psychologically, integra- 
tion is the blanket term employed 
to denote the educator’s concern for 
the total personality of the learner. 
Pedagogically, it is used to describe 
a teaching procedure which relates 
varieties of subject matter to 
units of study or to problem-solv- 
ing devices. Sociologically, integra- 
tion is used in three different ways: 
first, to designate the desired rela- 
tionship between an individual and 
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other individuals; second, to desig. 
nate the desired relationship lb. 
tween an individual and the organ. 
ized institutions of society; and 
third, to designate the desired re. 
lationship between one organized 
institution of society and other ip. 
stitutions involved in the complex 
of culture. 

Psychologically considered, we 
can say that integration is what 
takes place in the mind of the 
learner; it is a personal reaction de. 
pendent on the mind’s ability to 
grasp and make use of relationships, 
It directs our attention to the im 
portant things that facilitate prog. 
ress; it stresses the general related. 
ness of acts and things; it puts a 
premium on educational measures 
that favor insight into these rela. 
tions; and it centers learning in the 
child who must himself do the or- 
ganizing called for by these rela 
tionships. 

The confusion of terms being 
used today as synonymous with in- 
tegration seems most apparent in 
the works of those educators who 
emphasize the pedagogical aspect of 
integration. That the term “inte- 
gration” has a very definite signif- 
icance in the field of pedagogy is 
true, but one must not labor under 
the false impression that its peda- 
gogical significance is its most im- 
portant role. For such educators, in- 
tegration means finding the points 
of contact between the different 
fields of knowledge and placing of 
heavy emphasis on these points i 
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organizing and presenting subject 
matter. Integration to be meaning- 
ful must work out in theory, but it 
must be practical as well. And here 
is where pedagogical integration 
alone proves insufficient. It looks too 
much to technicalities and fails in 
what is more important, cultural 
values. 

Differing from the other two 
types of integration, sociological in- 
tegration has to do with preserving 
or changing the social order. Unless 
men are united by common princi- 
ples of conduct and by sympathetic 
understanding, the present social or- 
der will soon collapse. The school 
is the agency of integration because 
it is the only institution under the 
direct control of society. 

A good way for achieving social 
integration among students is to in- 
spire them with the desire to coop- 
erate. In striving for a common 
cause, pupils bridge the gap of nar- 
tow subject fields. In the spirit of 
cooperation they come to know 
each other, they strive together for 


ideals, they become more thoaght- 
ful, more understanding, more ap- 
preciative. They learn to share and 
get along with each other. They 
come to use the subjects of study as 
tools for learning and living. 

Integration in the school is not 
achieved by teaching subject mat- 
ter; it is achieved by guiding chil- 
dren. Motives should be presented 
that will cause them to desire the 
achievement of worthy goals. To- 
day, more than ever, our students 
need to build courage and selfreli- 
ance to be able to face an unbeliev- 
ing and scornful world. Where can 
the school find these principles to 
inspire their students to higher 
ideals in living if not in the teach- 
ing of a positive religion? 

There is no better preparation 
for leadership than a solidly virtu- 
ous life. It is the duty of educators 
to see to it that the youth of this 
country form ideals based on right 
reasoning and correct moral princi- 
ples if our students are to become 
assets and not liabilities to society. 


Sister Clarita Seramur, S. €., is connected 

with St. Mary Central High School, Hyde 

Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. Reported from the 

Catholic Educational Review, XLII (No- 
vember, 1944), 545-50. 
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- HE median level of education of American soldiers in 
this war is the second year of high school, as compared with 
the sixth-grade education held by the average doughboy 


in World War I. 
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Joy Ermer Morcan 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


om NATIONAL Education 
Association opposes any amendment 
to the United States Constitution 
which provides for a limitation on 
federal income, inheritance, and 
gift taxes, and recommends to state 
education associations their vigor- 
ous opposition to such amend- 
ment.” 

This resolution, adopted by the 
NEA at Pittsburgh, deals with a 
matter of the utmost urgency. A 
proposal is being pressed on the 
state legislatures which, if adopted, 
bids fair to turn the tide away 
from democracy at the very time 
our men are laying down their lives 
co safeguard democracy. 

Great concentrations of irrespon- 
sible wealth have ever been the en- 
emy of liberty. It was such wealth 
that financed Hitler and Mussolini 
during their struggles for power and 
supported the war party in Japan. 
And now in the very midst of a 
war which is being fought to pro- 
tect their lives and property, we 
have a proposal to exempt multi- 
millionaires from paying their 
share of the cost by limiting the 
power of Congress to tax incomes 
(corporation and private) and es- 
tates to 25 percent. 

This proposal would repeal the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, overwhelmingly adopted 
by the people, which went into ef- 
fect in 1913: “The Congress shall 
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have power to lay and collect taxg 
on incomes, from whatever sour: 
derived, without apportionment 
among the several states, and with 
out regard to any census or enum 
eration.” 

It would substitute a long, in 
volved, and confused article limit 
ing federal taxes to 25 percent, with 
the exception that Congress by a 
three-fourths vote of both houses 
while the United States is activel 
engaged in war, might go abor 
the limitation for one year. What¢ 
perfect dodge for enabling multi 
millionaires to escape paying their 
just share of the war debt. 

As pointed out in NEA Leades 
Bulletin No. 19, “while we believe 
the best business leadership of the 
country is opposed to such a mea 
ure, powerful interests are behind 
the drive. . . . The opposition is 
not organized. The forces working 
for the amendment are apparently 
highly financed. Turned down in 
Congress, their strategy is to go 
around Congress and concentrate 
on one state legislature after am 
other. Their propaganda is clever 
and highly misleading. It is de 
signed to appeal to bankers, small 
businessmen, and farmers against 
their own welfare, since the effect 
of the amendment would be to de 
stroy private enterprise by concen 
trating wealth more highly and 
fostering gigantic monopolies. As 
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estate of $100,000,000 under this 
amendment would leave $75,000,- 
000 tax free so far as the federal 
government is concerned and such 
fortunes would concentrate in 
states least inclined to tax them.” 

The resolution applying to Con- 
gress to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the tax limi- 
tation article, to be known as the 
Twenty-second Amendment, was 
passed by the state legislature of 
Wyoming in 1939. It has since been 
adopted by 16 other legislatures: 
Alabama; Arkansas, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

A powerful drive is now under- 
way which would take advantage 
of the preoccupation of our people 
with the war and the absence of 
our men overseas to get enough 
additional legislatures to act early 
in 1945 to make up the 32 needed 
to require Congress to call a con- 
vention proposing an amendment 
which would become effective when 
ratified by 36 state legislatures. 

Propaganda for the proposal has 
been widely circulated by the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
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ment, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, referred to in newspa- 
per headlines as the “Gannett 
Group.” This committee, when 
called before the Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures of the 
U. S. House of Representatives on 
September 8, refused to reveal the 
contributors to its fabulous cam- 
paign funds. If it is important for 
the public to know the source of 
funds used to buy elections, is it 
not equally important to know the 
source used to buy amendments? 

This amendment would ob 
viously benefit the super-rich. Pres- 
ent surtax rates run as high as 91 
percent on incomes above $200,000. 
If Congress were unable to apply 
higher taxes on larger incomes, it 
would have to increase taxes on 
smaller incomes and maintain them 
over a longer period after the war. 

This is a matter of such impor- 
tance to the future of our republic 
that every citizen should give it his 
earnest attention. Every state and 
local education association should 
adopt as early as possible a resolu- 
tion similar to the NEA resolution 
and should urge lay groups to do 
the same. Send copies of these res- 
olutions to governors and members 
of state legislatures and Congress. 


Joy Elmer Morgan is Director of Publica- 
tions of the National Education Association 
and Editor of the Journal of the NEA. Re- 
ported from the Journal of the NEA, XXXIII 
(December, 1944), 201. 
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i HOULD all American youth 
be educated? Have American par- 
ents ever really faced this question 
squarely? In general, parents are 
concerned first of all about an ade- 
quate educaton for their own chil- 
dren. Most of them are determined 
that their children shall go as far 
in school as they did or farther. 
They also want better schools. But 
for the majority, active concern 
about education stops with their 
own children; comparatively few 
are even members of parent-teacher 
associations. 

The economic value of education 
has been so forcefully proved, par- 
ticularly in the last 50 years, that 
most parents now agree that provid- 
ing anything less than a high-school 
education is likely to bring eco- 
nomic tragedy. But many parents 
and teachers need to realize that 
the economic urge for an educa- 
tion, when it operates alone, may 
be both inadequate and unfortu- 
nate. The parental belief that a 
high-school diploma is desirable 
mainly because it will aid the 
holder to acquire a better job than 
he could without it is much too 
narrow a conception. Unfortu- 
nately, the economic motive tends 
to cause young people to select only 
those subjects that seem to offer the 
best hope of monetary returns. 
Later they discover not only that 
their training has been inadequate 
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Francis LEonarpD Bacon 
In the National Parent-Teacher 





but that they have made a wron 
choice. Another result is that a ng 
inconsiderable number of youn 
people are forced to spend mise. 
able and futile years taking high 
school courses for which they ar 
not qualified either by ability or by 
interest and which will not contrib 
ute in any effective way to supplying 
their needs. 

It should be realized, too, tha 
the motive of social prestige has 
been closely associated with eo 
nomic pressure. Many parents want 
their children to complete high 
school because they believe it is a 
socially desirable thing to do. 

Another reason why parents and 
teachers generally have not faced 
the question of education for all 
youth is offered by the academic 
tradition. In the past secondary 
education was for the few—for the 
professionally minded, for those in- 
clined to literary pursuits, and for 
those who responded to such for 
mal materials as mathematics, phys 
ical science, and foreign languages. 
While the tradition has been greatly 
modified, it still operates, and the 
typical high school has a curriculum 
that prepares its graduates for col- 
lege, although only a small percent 
age of its graduates ever attend in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Building up earning power, 
achieving a successful social status, 
going to college, and meeting pro 
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fessional career requirements are all 
worthy goals. As objectives of edu- 
ation they fall short only when 
parents apply them too narrowly. 
If the issue of education for all 
American youth is to be faced 
gquarely, parents must see the 
ned for many different kinds of 
education. They must realize that 
shools must be designed for (1) 
the best development of the indi- 
vidual youth, and (2) the gen- 
eral good of society. 

Naturally the realization of these 
two objectives calls for a better un- 
derstanding of education on the 
part of parents. Such understanding 
is not likely to come without study, 
knowledge, and interpretation. It 
will require a new and much larger 
concern for education—a concern 
that should start early and be main- 
tained by a serious attention to 
adult education as well as to the 
schools. 

When parents show a really con- 
structive interest in education for all 
American youth, the school will 
have the chance it has been await- 
ing, for the school reflects the par- 
ents’ interests. Most educators are 
now aware of the differences among 
children and of the large variety 
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of methods and means that can be 
used effectively to meet these dif- 
ferences. Educators know, too, that 
in certain fundamentals the needs 
of children are more alike than they 
are different. 

Certain essential skills—those of 
understanding a situation before 
taking action, of detecting false 
propaganda, of acquiring a sense 
of values, and of knowing how to 
participate effectively as a citizen 
in a democracy—are much more 
dificult to learn than reading or 
computation. The upshot of all this 
is that if we are to educate all 
American youth, we must give 
more time to education. We must 
recognize also that the end of a 
given period of education—for ex- 


ample, graduation from high 
school —cannnot mean the same 
degree of achievement for ll 


young people. Hope for an intelli- 
gent citizenry which the future de- 
mands so clearly rests on education 
for all youth plus continued educa- 
tion for all adults. The paramount 
consideration must be the education 
of American youth for effective citi- 
zenship. Only in this way can we 
perfect our democracy, and this is 
our greatest obligation. 


Francis Leonard Bacon is Superintendent of 

Schools in Evanston, Illinois. Reported from 

the National Parent-Teacher, XXXIX (De- 
cember, 1944), 27-29. 
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Personaities: Guy F. Loomis, who 
recently retired as superintendent 
of the Kenosha, Wis., schools, died 
recently. . . . Livingston W. Hous- 
ton is the new president of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. . . . Wade Fowler, superin- 
tendent of the Jefferson City, Mo., 
schools, has been named superin- 
tendent at Wichita, Kansas... . 
Hilton C. Buley, superintendent of 
the Gloversville, N. Y., schools, has 
been appointed to a similar position 
at Bound Brook, N. J... . Wilbur 
Dutton of the Eugene, Ore., schools 
has been named to the faculty of 
the Western Washington College 
of Education at Bellingham. .. . 
Hazel F. Gabbard, supervisor of 
parent education in the Rochester, 
N. Y., schools, has joined the staff 
of the U. S. Office of Education as 
specialist in parent education and 
extended school services... . Vernon 
Anderson of the Washington State 
Department of Education has been 
named director of curriculum of 
the Portland, Ore., schools. . 
Kenneth V. Lottick has been 
named to the staff of the Fredonia, 
N. Y., State Teachers College. . . 
Lelia Massey of the New York 
State Education Department has 
resigned to become executive sec- 
retary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. . . . Major J. L. 
Griffith, athletic commissioner of 
the Western Conference and for- 
mer dean of men and director of 
athletics at Drake University, died 
recently. . . . New officers of the 
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National Council of Chief Stay 
School Officers for 1945 are: preg. 
dent, T. G. Pullen, Jr., state supe. 
intendent of schools for Maryland 
vice-president, Rex Putnam, stay 
superintendent of schools for Or. 
gon; and _ secretary - treasurer, 
Ralph B. Jones, state commissioner 
of education for Arkansas. . . 
Ernest Stephens is the new super 


intendent of the Lynn, Mass, 
schools, succeeding Harvey § 
Gruver who has retired. .., 


Richard O. Jonas of the University 
of Texas has been named associat 
professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Houston, Texas, 
. . . Howard A. Dobell of the New 
York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, faculty died recently at 3 
years of age. . . . David Kinley, 
president emeritus of the Univer 
sity of Illinois, died last month at 
83 years of age. . . . Rev. Mark 
Kennedy, O.F.M., has been named 
president of Siena College, Loudon 
ville, N. Y. . . . Lee P. Sieg has 
announced his intention of retiring 
from the presidency of the Univer 
sity of Washington, Seattle. . . 
Ethel Perkins has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina Education Association. ... 
Helen M. Moore has been named 
dean of women and director of dor 
mitories at the Oregon College of 
Education, Monmouth. . . . Frank §. 
Stafford of the Indiana Board of 
Health Division of Health 
and Physical Education has 


been appointed principal specialist 
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in physical fitness in the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. . . . Clarence A. 
Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been named 
provost of the University of Cali- 
fornia as a whole but will maintain 
a residence and have administrative 
charge of the Los Angeles campus. 
_.. Fred B. Painter, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Ithaca, N. Y., 
schools, has been named to the su- 
perintendency at Gloversville, 
N.Y.... Rear Admiral Norman M. 
Smith, retired, has been appointed 
president of the University of South 
Carolina. . . . Three new members 
of the staff of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association are Lee H. Camp- 
bell, director of field service; L. J. 
Radtke, field representative; and 
B. S. Moyle, director of public rela- 
tions... . Cornelius W. Prettyman 
has been appointed president of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penna. 
... John C. Baker of Harvard 
University is the new president of 
Ohio University, Athens. .. . 
Peter P. Muirhead, principal of the 
Henrietta, N. Y., High School, has 
been named senior educational su- 
pervisor of secondary schools for the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment. .. . James L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming, 
has been elected president of the 
University of Minnesota to succeed 
Walter C. Coffey who is retiring. 
... Eunice F. Barnard, educational 
director of the Sloan Foundation 
and former education editor of 
the New York Times, died recently. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


indicates 


A BRIEF recapitulation 
that a number of educational issues 
face Congress as it reconvenes this 
month. They are: 

1. Compulsory military training 
for all youth with the expectation 
that the president will recommend 
an overall program including phys- 
ical, vocational, elementary citizen- 
ship, and military training. A hot 
congressional battle is in prospect 
with educators individually and col- 
lectively on both sides of the fence. 

2. Extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act which expires in May and 
will almost certainly be reenacted. 

3. Federal aid for education with 
the NEA working mightily for a 
House showdown. Proponents are 
encouraged by the favorable plank 
in the Democratic party platform 
and a recent presidential statement, 
“I believe that the federal govern- 
ment should render financial aid 
where it is needed.” But he added 
“. .. and only where it is needed.” 

4. The G. I. Bill of Rights which 
is due for some revisions in the 
light of experience to date. 

5. The Surplus Property Disposal 
Act is also subject to revision. The 
situation in regard to educational 
institutions is ambiguous under the 
present bill. 

6. The establishment of an inter- 
national office of education will 
probably be brought up for consid- 
eration. 

7. Expansion of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to cover teachers and other 
municipal and state employees will 
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probably be considered by this Con- 
gress. Although many teachers are 
already covered by teacher-retire- 
ment systems, many others do not 
have the protection which the So 
cial Security Act now provides for 
nongovernmental employees. 

8. Other measures facing Con- 
gress will include reorganization of 
the school lunch program; more 
adequate provision for child care; 
adult education provisions through 
the university extension services; 
assistance to universities and col- 
leges as called for by a special House 
study headed by Francis J. Brown; 
abolition of the Bureau of Training 
of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; reorganization of the U. S. 
Office of Education; and assistance 


to the 4-H club program. 


Two excellent new’ publications 
have recently come out of unofficial 
Washington which are intended to 
interest lay groups in the problems 
of public education. One is entitled 
Education, a Mighty Force! and is 
published by the National Educa- 
tion Association under the direc- 
tion of Lyle W. Ashby. The theme 
of the booklet is the encourage- 
ment of the utilization of the 
mighty forces of education for the 
attainment of a better future for 
children. The other pamphlet is 
entitled Planning for American 
Youth and is a summary of Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, a pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies 
Commission. The second pamphlet 
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is published by the National Asg 
ciation of Secondary-School Pring 
pals and contains many charts ap 
drawings illustrating in an inte 
esting and effective manner an ed 
cational program for youth of 
ondary-school age. Copies of tk 
pamphlets may be secured from th 
offices of the associations at 12jj 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washingtm 
6, D. C. There is no charge for th 
first pamphlet but there is a charg 
of 25 cents for the second with; 
discount for quantity orders. 
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A RECENT ruling of the Veteray 
Administration makes it possibk 
for men and women using GI fund 
for educational purposes to attend 
schools and colleges in foreign cou 
tries. The action is characterized x 
one “promoting international w 
derstanding and world peace.” 












ANNOUNCEMENT has been made hy 
Little, Brown & Company that it 
has recently decided to discontinue 
publication of school and colleg 
textbooks, including Atlantic 
Monthy Press textbooks, and haf ‘ 
sold to D. C, Heath and Compan 
of Boston its active textbook lis § Fo 
Plans are under discussion amon§ /0s 
D. C. Heath and Company, Littl, § 2% 
Brown & Company, and the Atlan § Nz 
tic Monthly Press whereby tet§ ** 
books issued by D. C. Heath andf % 
Company, which have trade edition} >Y 
possibilities, will be handled inf M 
trade editions by Little, Brown & Cc 
Company. Trade books or mang 




























sfipts originating at Little, Brown 
s Company and the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, which have text- 
hook possibilities, will be handled 
in textbook editions by D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


A vaLUABLE and practical tool to 
aid in the educational readjustment 
of veterans has just been issued by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. This is a Guide to the Evalu- 
aion of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services, compiled for 
the Council under the direction of 
George T. Tuttle of the University 
of Illinois with the cooperative sup- 
port of 19 regional and national 
accrediting associations. The loose- 
leaf handbook will be indispensable 
for high-schools and colleges which 
expect to evaluate fairly the educa- 
tional experiences of men and wom- 
en who have served in the military 
forces. The handbook has been in 
preparation throughout the spring 
and summer. The first section of 
271 pages includes: (1) an intro- 
ductory statement about the gen- 
eral problem; (2) information con- 
ceing the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
Institute, the Coast Guard Institute, 
and the off-duty program of the 
Navy; (3) evaluation in terms of 
secondary-school and college credit 
of correspondence courses offered 
by the Armed Forces Institute, the 
Marine Corps Institute, and the 
Coast Guard Institute; and (4) 
summaries and recommendations in 
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terms of secondary-school and col- 
lege credit of 166 service schools 
and courses in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
These summaries indicate for each 
school or course the location, length, 
objective, plan of instruction, de- 
scription of subjects, and recom- 
mendations as to credit. This sec- 
tion of the Guide also contains 
statements of policies of institutions 
respecting credit for the CAA-WTS 
Program and for the Naval Flight 
Preparatory Program. Future sec- 
tions of the Guide will contain a 
discussion of the various examina- 
tions prepared by the Armed Forces 
Institute, lists of such examinations 
available, credit values of the ex- 
aminations and critical scores; eval- 
uation of further correspondence 
courses offered by the Armed 
Forces Institute and the Coast 
Guard Institute; a discussion of 
and recommendations concerning 
selfstudy service training courses in 
the Navy; and summaries and rec- 
ommendations concerning a large 
additional number of formal serv- 
ice schools and courses. Subscrip- 
tions to the Guide are $2.00 a set. 
Orders should be mailed to 363 Ad- 
ministration Building, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. The first section of the Guide 
will be mailed immediately on re- 
ceipt of orders. 


Dates oF THE MonrtTH: 
Jan. 9-11, Regional Conference, 
American Association of School 


Administrators, San Francisco. 
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Jan. 29-Feb. 3, Seminar on tion of Junior Colleges, St. Louis 
Reading Disabilities, Pennsylvania Mo. . 
State College, State College, Penna. Feb. 23-24, American Education 

Fellowship, Regional Conference) 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Dates oF THE Cominc Montus: Feb. 27-March 1, Regional Con 

Feb. 2-3. American Education ference, American Association of 
Fellowship, Regional Conference, School Administrators, Denver, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. Colo. 

Feb. 12-14, Regional Confer- March 5-7, Regional Conference, 
ence, American Association of American Association of Schoe 
School Administrators, Birming- Administrators, New York City, 
ham, Ala. March 12-15, Southern Associa 

Feb. 19-21, Regional Confer- tion of Colleges and Secondary 
ence, American Association of Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

School Administrators, Chicago, April 3-7, North Central Assoce: 
Ill. ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Feb. 21-23, American Associa- Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of five 
or more magazines sent to one address. A number of school 
systems take advantage of the special bulk rate to place a 
copy of the EDUCATION DIGEST in each building. 
Many groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 


have found the special rate advantageous. 
Write for Full Details 


A copy of the Index for Volume I and II may be secured 
without charge by writing to: 
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ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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ELEMENTARY 
Pre-Service Education of Elementary 
eachers. the 
ucation Workshop on a survey of 


Report of Teacher 
eparation and experiences necessary 
r the development of the prospec- 
we elementary teacher. Nashville, 
enn.: Division of Surveys and Field 
udies, George Peabody College for 
eachers, 1944. 109 pp. 75c. 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
Elementary Education. Classified 
ibliography for teachers in training 
d in service, principals, administra- 
lors, etc. Sacramento: California State 


‘ Department of Education, 1944. 57 pp. 
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Laura Oftedal. You and Your En- 
ine. A readable book on diet for chil- 
ren in the middle grades. Part of a 
leaching kit on Nutrition for Elemen- 
ry Schools. Chicago: National Live 
tock and Meat 1944. 31 pp. 
ree. 


Board, 


SECONDARY 


§ A Study of In-Service Education. Re- 


ort of the Sub-Committee on In-Serv- 
e Training of Teachers of the North 
entral Association of Secondary 
chools and Colleges. Chicago: The 
sociation, 1944. 40 pp. 

Mary Louise Bierman et al. Business 
ducation. A bibliography (classified) 
f all types of teaching aids available 
n the field. Upper Montclair: New 
ersey State Teachers College, 1944. 45 
bp. (mimeo.) 75c, 

Jay F. Christ. Fundamental Business 
w. An com- 
ercial law. Chicago: American Tech- 
hical Society, 1944. 332 pp. (including 
ndex) $3.00. 


Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar 


introduction to basic 


Horn. Handbook for High School 
Journalism. Usable for both journalism 
classes and school newspaper staffs. 
3oston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1944, 133 pp. $1.50. 

Irving Robert Melbo et al. Young 
South Con- 
tains stories, suitable for junior-high 
level, concerning ten South American 
New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1944. 400 pp. (including 
glossary) $1.60. 


America. 


Neighbors in 


countries. 


GENERAL 

Helen Hardt Seaton. A Measure for 
Audio-Visual Programs in_ Schools. 
Vol. VIII. Series II. American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies. A study of 
developments in audio-visual educa- 
tion with recommendations for using 
audio-visual aids to best advantage. 
Washington, D. C-.: 


Council 


The American 
on Education, 1944. 40 pp. 
40c. 

Mario A. Pei (ed.). World Language 
Series. The Geography of Language. 
World-Wide 
Tongue. 54 pp. 45c. What Languages 
Are Our Soldiers Up Against? 32 pp. 
25c. New York: S. F. Vanni. 

J. Compton (ed.). Spoken English. 
3rit- 


ish schools, this book would be of some 


77 pp. 65c. English: A 


Dealing with speech-training in 


interest to a student of linguistics. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Sherwood Press 
(dist.) 1941. 240 pp. $2.50. 

Harry C. McKown. How to Pass a 
Written Examination. Explains the 
purpose of examinations and_ tells 
what to do about them—before and 
after. New York: The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1944. 162 pp. $1.50. 





SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 


44 
By tackling juvenile delinquency 
at its source, an ex-police reporter 
came up with a revolutionary “School 
for Parents” that has been hailed as the 
best approach ever devised for safe- 
guarding the future of children, ac- 
cording to an article in the January 
issue of Coronet. 

After 12 months of knocking down 
the fences of prejudice and ennui, 
George Jarrett persuaded the Juvenile 
Probation Committee to sponsor the 
school, and the first class was called 
to order in May, 1943. There are 
often 50 parents in a class and ses- 
sions are held each Monday night for 
eight weeks. Some are parents whose 
children have never been in trouble 
but who have been arrested on 
charges of child neglect, failure to pro- 
vide, or being drunk in public places. 
Others have 


themselves, but 


committed no crimes 
their 
been brought in for truancy, immoral- 
ity, stealing cars, shoplifting and other 
charges, continues Coronet. 

There is none of the humiliation of 
a courtroom lecture; there is no coun- 


children have 


ty-jail atmosphere. It is more like a 
town hall and the volunteer 
instructors are careful not to suggest 


forum 


that the parents are being punished. 
One of the key subjects covers the 
emotional life of children, how to un- 
derstand their complex personalities, 
how to make friends with them. And 
there is one phrase the lesson empha- 
sizes: “A family that plays together 
stays together.” 

The course includes a session on 
child aptitude tests—how to train for 
and hold a job. Jarrett’s “students” 











have an average of three childregg 
scores of those children have 
earned money on part-time jobs 
prepare them for future careers, 
sports are not overlooked in the 
riculum. Instructors from the city | 
reation Department, high 
coaches, and occasionally profesg 
players from the San Francisco 
club tell the parents how to devdg 
a healthy interest in the sports acy 
ities available around 
Coronet. 

Jarrett keeps in touch with each 
his graduates. In the 21 months }g 
ret has operated this unique sche 
not one parent has failed the tng 
Even more remarkable, not 
than a 
families 
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more thousand 





these has ever 


court again. The taxpayer who fo 
the bill for crime can find pleasa 
food for thought in the fact thi 


George Jarrett’s project has not onl 
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court cases 
* cases, bu 


reduced the number of 
arrests, jail terms, and reli 
costs the city less than 500 doll § 
a year. And at least 20 impendig 
divorces have been cancelled becaut 
couples found out how to live hy 
pily with their children. 

George Jarrett is almost embarrassed 
by the singular success of his plan. Hi 
saw the first seeds sprouting whe 
parents began arriving at the schoo 
without a court order or any othe 
introduction. Several FBI ages 
showed up at the meetings and too 
voluminous notes for the boss. Judge 
district attorneys, and social worke 
from other cities and states arrive 
unannounced, relates Coronet. 























